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PETERAND PRUE 


THE TALE OF TWO RUNAWAYS 


THE HOME FAIRY 


“T don’t like my home any more,”’ said Peter, 
with a scowl that puckered up his face most 
unbecomingly. 

“T’m just dreadfully tired of mine,” said 
Prue, with a sigh almost deep enough to blow 
herself away. 

“And to think that we’ve gone and promised 
that we wouldn’t run away any more!”’ sighed 
Peter. ‘‘Whatever are we going to do about 
it; Prue?”’ 

“T don’t know,’’ she answered, and her big 
brown eyes filled with tears. ‘It’s been so per- 
fectly wonderful, running away with you, Peter. 
You know how to run away so beautifully!” 

This story really began when Peter was only 
six months old, and rolled away, and was lost 
under a sofa for two hours. He might not 
have been found then if he hadn’t begun to 
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gurgle good-naturedly about dinner, though his 
father always said he was just laughing at the 
family because they couldn’t find him. 

At one year old he crawled away, and was 
found five back yards off, and still going. And 
by the time he was three he was known by 
every policeman in the city and had been 
brought home by most of them. Many other 
people had heard of him, too, and it got so if 
anybody, anywhere, found a lost child, it was 
sent home to the Pipers as a matter of course, 
so sure were people that it must be the runaway 
youngster of whom the whole town had heard. 

It was bad enough to have “all ssortsme: 
boys, cross-eyed, red-headed, black-haired, or 
freckled, returned to them as their own hand- 
some little blond Peter. But when some one 
brought them a girl the Pipers decided some- 
thing must be done! They had girls enough 
already. So, when their one and only boy 
was almost five, Mrs. Piper and her daughters, 
Marcia and Nancy and Doris and Tess, made 
up their minds to watch him every single 
second. And they did it so well that he found 
he couldn’t get away. 

And it was at that time that he had made 
friends with Prue. 
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Any one would have thought that, with 
four sisters, he should have had enough girls 
in his life. But his sisters were all older, and 
all tried to make him mind, even Tess, who 
was only three years ahead of him in age, and 
very little ahead in size. 

But Prue—well, Prue was three whole months 
younger than he. She did everything Peter 
asked her to do, always, and thought he knew 
everything there was to know. Besides, she 
didn’t have light hair and blue eyes, as all the 
Pipershad. Shewas different. Her hair wasn’t 
even bobbed in a practical way. It fell in 
lovely, soft dark curls almost to her waist. 
And her eyelashes were so long and silky and 
black Peter never got tired looking at them, 
and her eyes were dark, with soft purplish 
lights in them that made Peter, and older 
~ people too, think of big pansies. 

Her family had just moved in across the 
street from the Pipers. She and Peter became 
such good friends that the Pipers thought Peter 
was safe with her and stopped watching so 
closely, and then — one day they were both gone! 

Mrs. Dean, Prue’s mother, who was not so 
used to runaways as Mrs. Piper, cried herself 
sick before they came home. But she got 
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used to it—oh, mercy,. yes! For the two of 
them seemed to find it easier to get away than 
Peter had found it when he went alone, and 
Prue enjoyed it as much as he did and seemed 
to mind being punished even less! 

“Tf Peter asked that child to wag her tail, 
she’d hurry up and grow one just so she could 
do it,’’ scolded Marcia Piper one day, when 
from a street car she saw them both three 
miles from home. Marcia had been on her 
way to a very important class meeting, at which 
she had hoped to be elected class poet. But 
she had to get off the car and rescue Peter 
and Prue, who had not wanted to be rescued, 
and had wailed and fought in public, making 
a most unpleasant scene. Marcia had missed 
the class meeting, and some one else had been 
elected class poet. She had cause to be angry. 

“Mother,” she had said, ‘‘you must do 
something! We've all suffered long enough.’ 

And Mrs. Piper had at last got Peter to 
promise to stay at home. It was a great deal, 
for promises had always meant so much to 
Peter. But they meant much less to Prue. 
Anyhow, she hadn’t made any—which brings 
us back to where the two sat and mourned 
upon the steps of Prue’s home. 


THE HOME FAIRY II 


“If they’d only let us alone now,’ Prue 
sighed. ‘You are past eight and I’m almost. 
We are old enough to take care of ourselves. 
And these spring days are the very nicest to 
run away in. Remember last year, when we 
got ’way out in the woods beyond the city?”’ 

Peter’s eyes brightened. ‘Don’t I! We got 
so far away the policemen didn’t know me, and 
a man said, ‘Better not go in those woods, 
kids. There’s bears in there might get you.’ 
And we were so interested we went right in 
to see the bears, and there weren’t any.” 

“Grown folks don’t tell the truth as they 
ought,”’ sighed Prue. ‘We missed the bears. 
But there were grapevine swings and rabbits 
and bloodroots. Come on, Peter—we can’t 
stay home. You know we have such poky, 
horrid, tiresome homes, no one could think we’d 
stay in them. Let’s go to those lovely woods 
again. We might find the bears this time!”’ 

“OQ Prue, I’d love to—but you know I 
promised!’’ wailed Peter. 

Prue crept closer. ‘‘Come on,” she pleaded. 
“Tf there aren’t bears, there are woodchucks. 
My big brother said there were.” 

‘““Oh,’’ cried Peter, ‘it isn’t fair to make a 
fellow promise in the spring! If they’d waited 
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till winter, I could have stood it better! What's 
the use of staying home in the spring, when 
there’s nothing to do, and your sisters boss 
you, and you have to keep clean and pick up 
your toys = 

‘‘And your big brothers tease, and there’s a 
baby to tend,’’ added Prue, who had troubles of 
her own. ‘Don’t you wish we could do the 
other thing, Peter —run away forever and ever?”’ 

“Don’t. [ just!” cried Peter” “And@nerstuce 
out his naughty little tongue at the house 
across the street—the pleasant, pretty house 
where he had had so many good times and 
where everyone loved him so much. “I don’t 
ever want to go home any more.”’ 

‘Nor I,” said Prue. And then, as she had 
to do everything Peter did, she twisted her 
head to stick out her tongue at her own house, 
when such a strange thing happened, it seemed 
to her that she never could take in her tongue 
or untwist her head again. 

She felt as if she’d been frozen exactly as 
she was. For some one had come swooping 
down right out of the air, and lit on the porch 
steps beside the children. Such a very queer 
some one! A woman, short and plump and 
neat, with the roundest of red cheeks, the 
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bluest of eyes behind big round spectacles, the 
roundest of small button noses, and such queer 
clothes—or rather such queer things hung 
about her! She had on a pretty blue calico 
house gown, very clean, with a white apron 
and big white mobcap to match, which was 
right enough. But under one arm _ she 
carried a broom, and under the other a mop, 
the two seeming somehow to serve her as 
wings, while from her belt hung a huge bunch 
of keys, a rolling pin, and a duster, and on 
her arm was an enormous mending basket, 
with long, lank stockings and chubby baby 
socks hanging half out of it. She also wore a 
very large and shiny thimble. It was the 
thimble the children were surest of, for she 
rapped them sharply on their heads with it 
before she said a word, frightening them so 
they started to run away. And then another 
surprising thing happened—they found they 
couldn’t run! No matter how they tried, they 
couldn t stir one step!— Prue started to call 
for help, but she found she couldn’t do that, 
either! But Peter said bravely, ‘You go away. 
You scare Prue, and you’ve no right here.” 

“No right here?” asked the little woman 
in a pleasant but sad sort of voice. “Indeed 
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I have a right here—a greater right than you 
have yourselves! I shan’t stir a step till I’ve 
finished with you two children.” 

‘“‘Who—who are you?”’ asked Peter timidly. 

“It’s about time you knew. You’ve been 
treating me so badly,’ and the little woman 
nodded at them until her spectacles flew off — 
flew off, but, to the children’s surprise, flew 
right back on again! They fell almost to the 
ground, and then, just as the children expected 
to hear the clatter of their breaking, why, they 
suddenly bounced back again, and lit right in 
their proper place upon the little old lady’s 
little round nose! 

“Oh, oh! Who are you?” cried Peter and 
Prue, now really frightened. 

And in a deep, solemn voice that somehow 
seemed sweet and tender too, the little old 
woman answered, “I am the Home Fairy.” 

For a moment the children were silent, Peter 
pressing closer to Prue and putting his arm 
around her protectingly. 

But Prue had a brave little heart of her own, 
and she asked stoutly, ‘“‘But why have you 
come to see us? What do you want us to do?” 

“IT had to come to see you when you said 
the things you did about your homes,” said 
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the Home Fairy sternly. ‘‘Goodness gracious, 
sakes alive! When I think of the sort of homes 
lots of children have, it makes me as angry as 
can be to hear you talking as you did about 
yours. Tell me, did you really and truly mean 
everything that you said? Do you honestly 
want to go away forever?”’ 

Peter and Prue never stopped one minute to 
think. They just said, ‘Yes,’ together, so loud 
that it almost seemed as if they shouted it. 

‘Very well,” said the Home Fairy. “Then 
you shall go.” 

The children jumped and stared in astonish- 
ment. They had not expected anything like 
this! Somehow they felt a little uncertain all 
of a sudden. They were glad of course, but 
there was a queer, empty sort of feeling inside 
both of them too. The Home Fairy seemed to 
know this, for she said, ‘“You’ve made your 
choice now. You've got to go. The only 
question is, where?” 

‘Who doesn’t want to go?”’ blustered Peter. 
“Just tell us which way, and watch us!” 

“Oh, you can pick your own direction,” said 
the Home Fairy, ‘“‘north, east, south, or west — 
above the earth or beneath it—or inside it, for 
that matter. It’s all the same to me.” 
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Peter and Prue gasped. They were only eight 
years old, and knew very little geography. They 
hadn’t an idea how many beautiful and interest- 
ing things there were in the world that they had 
not seen. But they did know that it was un- 
usual to travel about inside the earth, and as for 
going above it — why, they had looked up at the 
twinkling stars and the great soft moon and the 
hot old sun dozens of times and wished they 
could go and see what was happening up where 
they were. And now— 

“Above the earth?”’ asked Peter excitedly. 
“You don’t mean we can run away in the sky?” 

Certainly —why not?” was the answer. 

Peter and Prue shouted together as if they’d 
been practicing for a week, ‘Then that’s where 
we want to go!”’ 

myety well,” said the Home Fairy. “But 
there’s something I want to explain before you 
start. I now have the keys to your homes and to 
the hearts of your families. They were yours 
until you answered as you did. Now they are 
mine. See here?’’ She held up her enormous 
bunch of keys and pointed to two very shiny new 
ones that seemed just to have been crowded on 
to the ring. “I shall keep them for you until 
you really want them back again. But, when 
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you do want them, you will have to find me in 
order to get them. I shall never come to find 
you again. You must come to me and ask.” 

“T don’t suppose,” said Prue airily, ‘that we 
shall ever want them. But, in case we should, 
you'd better leave us your address.” 

“That,” replied the Home Fairy, “you must 
find out yourselves. I cannot give it to you.”’ 

“T don’t understand what you mean by say- 
ing you have the keys to our homes,”’ said Peter. 

‘“T mean,’”’ and the eyes of the Home Fairy 
looked very sad all of a sudden, ‘‘I mean that, 
until you get those two keys you see upon my 
ring back into your own possession, you are 
locked out of your homes and the hearts of your 
families. No onein your homes would remember 
you now if they saw you. You couldn’t get 
inside either of your homes if you tried.” 

The two children looked really frightened. 
Then Peter laughed. ‘“That’s silly,’’ he said. 
Prue laughed too, though a little unsteadily. 

Did the queer old woman think the Pipers 
could forget their only son, the Deans their 
beloved daughter? 

“Try and. see,” said the Home Fairy. 

Prue, finding she could move now, at once ran 
across the porch and tried to open the front door 
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of her home. She knew it was unlocked, but it 
would not budge one bit! She rang the bell. 
Her big brother opened it, and stood scowling 
down at her. 

“Go on away, young one,” he said crossly. 
“We don’t want any girls bothering around 
here.’”’ And the door slammed in her face! 

Peter saw his mother coming up the street. 
So, in his turn, he tried. Heran across the street 
and threw his arms about her. Peter loved his 
mother very dearly, and he knew how much she 
had always loved him. But now she only 
frowned at him. 

“What a rude little boy!” she said, pushing 
him away and straightening hercoat. ‘‘Whoare 
you? We don’t want strange children about. 
You’d better run away!”’ 

Peter gulped. Hiseyes filled withtears. Prue 
began to cry. ‘“‘Give us back the keys to our 
homes,’ she wailed. But the Home Fairy shook 
her head 

mits too late “now, —she said. —“I can’t. 
You'll have to get those keys off my ring your- 
selves. You ought to be happy. You have 
your wish. You're going to run away for a long 
time, and there'll be no policemen to find you 
and send you home!”’ 
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Prue’s eyes gleamed through her tears. “‘O 
Peter!’ she cried. ‘‘And your very own mother 
told you to go, too! Your promise needn't 
count. She told you to run away.”’ 

‘‘So she did,’”’ said Peter. But he said it with 
a glum face. “She said it—but I don’t want 
to go now! I’ve got a mighty nice home!”’ 

“You ought to have thought of that before,”’ 
said the Home Fairy. “Here;here! I’m busy. 
I can’t lounge about here any longer. You 
must go. You are sure you are going into the 
sky? Very well. Catch hold! Now — take 
care of them! Off with you! Good luck!” 

From somewhere she had brought out two 
toy balloons, very large, one red and one yellow. 
The children found the strings of the balloons 
in their hands, saw the Home Fairy fly up on 
her broom-mopstick wings and vanish as mys- 
teriously as she had appeared, and suddenly 
they felt that they, too, were rising! They 
stopped crying in their astonishment! 

Up, up, up, they were going! Already the 
shady, pretty street in which they lived was 
very far below, their beautiful homes very small 
and hard to see. They stopped crying, and 
laughed excitedly instead. 

The great runaway adventure had begun! 


EOST IN THE CLOUDS 


“O Peter!’’ cried Prue as they floated up into 
eo. 1st, it’ —-she was. going to say, 
“dreadful to go away like this?’’ But the love 
of adventure in her suddenly made her brown 
eyes dance, and she finished with “‘just wonder- 
ful’’ instead. ‘‘I do feel horrid about home, 
but we certainly can find those keys again as 
easy as pie. And this is lots better than woods 
and bears, isn’t it?”’ 

“Yes!” cried Peter, his own excitement 
crowding out his trouble. 

And then came a sudden unpleasant surprise. 
Ker-splash! They had flown head first into 
something —something very soft and very wet 
and horrid, that seemed to plaster their eyes 
shut, and go up their noses and into their ears 
and down their mouths, and the more they 
kicked to get out the more they couldn’t! 

““O Peter, Peter, come and help me!”’ wailed 
Prue. 

“T—can’t — get —out— myself!’’ answered 
Peter. His voice sounded odd, but so very near 
that Prue felt cheered at once. “Just keep on 
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kicking,’ he went on, ‘‘and we can’t help getting 
out some time. Oh, my!”’ 

For at that moment both found themselves 
free, their two wet, red faces very close together. 


Prue was ready to cry. ‘‘You needn’t laugh 
at me,’’ she wailed. ‘‘ You’refunny enough your 
own self!” 


“Tl didn’t’ laughy’ said’ Peter. Sl thoughe 
you did it.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha—ho, ho, ho!”’ rang out the voice 
again, and, turning, they saw an odd-looking 
young man. He was very tall and slender, 
making the children think of long grass that 
bends and sways in the summer breeze. He had 
light, straight hair which hung down on his 
shoulders, and his face was handsome, but 
somehow wild and strange, while his clothes 
were the oddest they had ever seen. They were 
all black and white. His cap was black, with a 
long white plume like a puff of steam. His suit 
was white—a short, tight coat, buttoned to 
the neck, and long stockings and short, puffed 
trousers. His shoes were black and went out 
to long points, and he had a huge black cloak 
on his shoulders, which was lined with some- 
thing white that sparkled beautifully, as snow 
sparkles in the sunshine. 


“*1'm Boreas, the great North Wind” 
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‘Why, what a queer man!” said Prue, before 
she thought. 

The young fellow laughed again, while poor 
Prue grew red. ‘‘I—I beg your pardon,” she 
stammered. ‘‘I didn’t mean to be impolite, but 
I think you aren’t very nice yourself —laughing 
at us so—”’ 

““That’s true—don’t worry,’ answered the 
young man. “I didn’t really mean to laugh 
at you, either, but it was funny to see two earth 
children squirming about in a cloud.” 

“A cloud!” exclaimed) Prues- ~~“ Yourdonu 
mean to say this horrid, messy, wet thing is a 
cloud?”’ 

“Now, now,’ said the young man, ‘‘don’t 
tell me you thought clouds were as dry as 
feather beds! Even an earth child must know 
better than that. But how did you get into 
one? Didn't fall out of an airplane, did you?” 

“No,” replied Prue. = We re. just (runaie 
away from home.”’ 

“For a long, long time,’”’ added Peter, his lip 
trembling even as he smiled. 

“What's that?”’ cried the young man, leaning 
forward so suddenly that he sent the cloud 
tipping about at a great rate and scared the 
children nearly out of their wits. ‘Home Fairy 
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after you?”’ he asked, as they caught his cloak 
and so held themselves safe. 

They nodded. Queer that he should know 
all about her, when they had never heard her 
name before! And he looked as if the thing 
were serious. He actually seemed to be sorry 
for them. 

“We think it’s going to be just heaps of fun,”’ 
said Prue boldly. 

‘““H-m-m—yes—yes, I suppose it will be, at 
first,’ said the young man. “I know all about 
it. My brothers and I haven’t any home, 
either. We're always wandering, and we liked 
it—at first. Some day you may hate it as much 
as we do now.” 

“Who are you?”’ asked Prue. 

He smiled at her and sat on the edge of the 
cloud, with his long legs dangling off into space 
in a way that made both children shiver. 

“T was wondering why you didn’t ask that,” 
he answered. ‘You didn’t seem as much sur- 
prised to see me as I was to see you, and that 
was odd, because I’m used to seeing some very 
queer things on my trips around the world. 
Why, I’m Boreas, the great North Wind!” He 
said it proudly, and the children shivered a bit, 
as though a chilly blast had swept along their 
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backs. ‘‘I’m very old,” he went on, “‘though I 
know I don’t look it, and I have three brothers 
who are exactly the same age. We never knew 
our mother, but our father was Aeolus. We 
were born in a cave ’way at the ends of the 
earth, and I suppose we were quite a handful — 
four boys all of an age like that. Anyhow, 
we all would run away.” 

Peter and Prue blushed and giggled. They, 
too, knew that runaway feeling. 

“In time,” went on the young man, “‘we grew 
so very bad there was no doing anything with 
us at all, though our father tried everything 
he could think of.’ 

“T know,” said Peter, ‘“‘switchings, and going 
to bed in the daytime, and being reasoned with, 
and cried over, and having no desserts for a 
week —”’ 

“And wearing your oldest clothes, that you 
hate, and getting spanked, and sewing seams, 
and being talked to firmly but kindly,’’ added 
Prue: 

“Not all those things happened to me,”’ said 
the young man. ‘“‘But some of them did— 
and a few others. My father had one punish- 
ment you may not have heard of. He used 
to shut us up in bags. Then he’d put the bags 
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away in our cave and open them only when he 
pleased.”’ 

“Oh, how perfectly awful!’ cried Prue, while 
Peter said hurriedly, ‘‘Don’t you ever go and 
tell that to my father.”’ 

“T won't,’ said the young man, laughing. 
“But it really wasn’t the worst. We lost our 
heart and home keys, too, and we can’t be still, 
and so just wander all the time. But now tell 
me about yourselves. Who are you?” 

Peter made a very impressive bow. ‘Allow 
me,” he said, as he had heard his father say, 
“‘to introduce Miss Prudence Dean. She’s my 
neighbor, and the nicest girl I know. I call 
her Prue becatise the rest of her family do. 
It’s a nickname.” 

‘“‘T see,’ said Boreas gravely, and he turned 
tosPrne: 

But she was shy all at once, and said, ‘Oh, 
hes just. Peter.” 

‘“Which Peter?’’ asked Boreas. ‘‘ Peter, Peter, 
pumpkin eater, or Peter Piper of the pickled 
peppers?”’ 

“ Neither,’’ said Peter stoutly, “though my 
name’s Piper. I s’pose that’s why they call 
me Peter. But I’ve got a name all my own. 
It’s Herringforth Van Valkenberg Piper.’’ 
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‘Whew!’ cried the young man, with a 
whistle that was like a breath from an ice 
box. ‘‘What a mouthful! I don’t wonder 
that they called you Peter for short! And 
now, where in the sky are you going?”’ 

“Oh, anywhere,’ answered the two gaily. 
And then all at once both began to wail. “‘Oh,”’ 
cried Peter, ‘‘our beautiful balloons—they 
must be gone! How can we go anywhere 
without them?”’ 

Sure enough, there was not a sign of the 
balloons to be seen! The children looked both 
disappointed and frightened. 

“Can we-ride around\on this clouds 
asked Péter. “Or—haven't. I” heard thas 
clouds—just vanish? What’ll happen to us 
if this one goes into rain or something?”’ 

“T’ll help you on your way,” said Boreas. 
“You'll get along pretty well with the help 
of friends. Just wait.” 

He raised his cupped hands to his mouth 
and gave a long, shrill whistle that made 
Peter look at him in delight and envy. 

“Jiminy fishhooks!’’ exclaimed Peter. “If 
only I could whistle like that, I’d be happy. 
I never knew any fellow who could whistle so 
loud.”’ 
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“Maybe you never knew one who had so 
much wind to blow with,’’ answered Boreas, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Now watch!” 

On three sides of them the children could 
see, Sweeping toward them, great waves of air, 
that came on like the waves on the ocean, until 
at last they seemed to break on the shores of 
their cloud, as ocean waves break on a beach. 
And out of the crest of each wave stepped a 
young man. They were all exactly like Boreas, 
and yet they were all different, too! They were 
the same height, and their figures were the 
same, and their clothes were made like his. 
One, almost as blond as he, was in lovely, misty 
gray, with a cloak of light blue, all streaked with 
rose color and lavender and pale gold. Another, 
with black hair and eyes, was dressed in deep 
green, and his cloak had a pattern of big palm 
leaves, through which were scattered great 
bright flowers and gorgeous birds. And the 
last had brown hair and eyes and wore brown, 
and his cloak was the most beautiful of all, 
being woven in crimson and orange and purple 
to look like the most gorgeous of sunsets. 

They were all handsome and gay, and they 
had brought with them queer, delightful smells 
of spices and fruit. 
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‘These are my brothers,” said Boreas proudly. 
“The black-haired, lazy-looking fellow is Notus, 
or Auster, as some people call him, the South 
Wind. The free and easy chap with the sun- 
set cloak is Zephyrus, the West Wind, and the 
rather chilly one is Eurus, the East Wind— 
not so bad as he’s painted, and almost as strong 
as I. For I am Boreas, the great North Wind, 
strongest of all!” 

Peter looked at the other Winds, rather 
expecting them to be angry at this remark. 
He thought he wouldn’t let a chap no older or 
taller than he boast like that! But the others 
smiled, though Eurus said, ‘You forget that, 
if we’re not always as strong, we’re seldom as 
cruel, either. What about the blizzards and 
things you go dropping around on the earth?” 

Boreas looked worried. “I can’t help it,” 
hé replied. “ The blizzards" arem-outmcka ap 
around where I live, I can’t help it if a few of 
them do cling to my cloak and get shaken off 
now and then. But you must own that earth 
folks get a lot of fun out of my ice and snow, 
too! And you chaps do a little damage your- 
selves now and then. But, listen now. I want 
to introduce you to these children— Miss 
Prudence Dean and Mr. Herring Something 
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Van Something Piper, called Peter for short. 
The Home Fairy has their keys, and they’re 
stranded up here in the sky. They’ll need 
triends.”’ 

“They will,” said the other Winds together. 
“We'll help.” 

‘“Then,’’ said Boreas, ‘‘we must teach them 
the call, so they can get us when they need us. 
Sit down, and we’ll show them how it’s done.”’ 

By the time the Four Winds were seated, 
the cloud had done so much tipping that Prue 
had really been scared almost out of her wits. 
Besides, being a girl, and not such a good 
whistler anyway, she could not, or at least did 
not, learn that long, high, sweet whistle of the 
Winds—a fact which was going to make her 
a great deal of trouble later on. But Peter 
learned it, and as she felt sure she’d never be 
away from Peter, why, Prue thought she was 
safe. 

Ateiase-turus jumped up. “-E can't stay 
here any longer,’”’ hesaid. ‘I brought a lot of 
little showers into England that’ll turn into 
all-day rains if I don’t go back to work and 
carry them on where they’re needed, and there’s 
a fog lying around on the Atlantic Ocean that 
I promised I’d move away before afternoon.” 
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“T’m busy too,’ said. Notus. ~“I*startedka 
yacht race down off the coast of Florida, and 
I suppose those poor sailors are whistling for a 
wind as hard as ever they can whistle. They 
don’t know how as well as you do, Peter Piper. 
They’re more in the young lady’s class.”’ 

Peter looked very proud, and Prue pouted. 

“Ts that why we learned—so we can be 
blown around the sky?” asked Peter, rather 
wondering if it would be pleasant to be blown 
as hard and as far as might be necessary. And 
when the others answered, ‘‘ Yes,’’ he saw Prue 
was a little frightened too. 

‘““Where do you want to go first?” asked 
Boreas, ~ Any plans: 

And when the two shook their heads, all 
of a sudden his face seemed to smile all over. 
‘Good gracious, boys,”’ he said excitedly, ‘‘let’s 
take ’em up to the Moon!. Maybe they can 
help Her! He’d never be afraid of them, and 
they might get in, and then get out again and 
help Her out too!” 

‘“Who’s Her? Who’s Him?”’ cried the chil- 
dren. But Boreas only said, ‘‘Want to go to 
the Moon?” 

And when the children said that was as good 
a place as any to start with, all Four Winds 
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looked very happy for some reason, though 
they wouldn’t tell why. 

‘“There’s such a thing as knowing too much,” 
said Zephyrus. “But, as I’m not busy just 
now, I’ll take you right up there with me. 
Hold tight!”’ 

He took the children in his arms, and threw 
them up on his strong shoulders, where they 
snuggled down in the folds of his great glowing, 
sunset cloak, which seemed to nestle round 
them and hold them safe and as comfy as 
could be. 

“Now, then—one, two, three—go!”’ cried 
Boreas. Each Wind sprang from the cloud, 
kicking it into so many bits that the children 
felt rather sick to think what might have 
happened had they still been on it. 

They saw the three other Winds nod good-by 
and then vanish in great bright, lovely waves 
of color, and they felt that they themselves 
were off on the next part of their journey. 
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Never had the children enjoyed a ride so 
much. They were going faster than they had 
ever gone before, yet they could stick out their 
heads without being all blown to bits. There 
wasn’t any wind, because they were the wind! 
It was very exciting and wonderful. Faster 
and faster they went, bigger and nearer came 
the stars, while the Moon loomed up closer 
and closer, all covered with big, strange-looking 
mountains and the dried-up lakes Uncle Tom 
had explained to them when he let them look 
at the Moon through his telescope. 

And then they saw a great face looking out 
at them—a big fat face with worried-looking 
eyes, which looked right past without seeing 
them. In fact, it seemed to Prue that the 
West Wind rather hid them in his cloak. 

Then suddenly he had set them down on a 
ridge of hills, that seemed exactly like a long 
doorstep, and pointed to a little round hill 
ridiculously like a huge electric button. ‘Push 
that,’’ said the West Wind, ‘‘and don’t say I 
brought you. He’ll understand about the Home 
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Fairy. You may not be able to help Her if 
he knows you've met any of the sky people. 
Keep your eyes and ears open, be good chil- 
dren, and when you’re out on this doorstep 
again, whistle. We'll all be watching for you! 
Good-by.”’ 

The West Wind swooped swiftly away. Feel- 
ing rather frightened and very little and alone, 
the children clung together on the doorstep of 
the Moon, watching until he had vanished. 

Then Peter drew a long breath. “I know 
vou re scared, Prue,’ he said, “because I am. 
But there isn’t a thing we can do but go on 
inside! I do wonder who this Her is? We'll 
find out soon, anyway.’ And bravely he stood 
on tiptoe and banged with his fist at the little 
round hiil. 

Far, far away inside the Moon they heard a 
loud tinkle. Then came queer, shuffling noises. 
Suddenly a great door cut in the side of the Moon 
was thrown open and a high, squeaky voice 
asked, ‘‘Who are you? How did you get here? 
Why do you want to get in? Hurry up and 
talk— hurry!” 

The children answered as quickly as they 
could, and their replies seemed to be satisfac- 
tory, for the voice said, “Very well, hurry and 
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come in. Haven’t you any consideration for 
other folks at all? Don’t you see there’s such 
a draft it’ll blow out my lamp in a minute?” 

The children ran in, and the great door slammed 
shut. They were inside the Moon! ‘The next 
moment they would have been glad enough 
to go back, for the Man in the Moon was such 
an astounding sort of person. 

They had thought he might be a giant, such 
as they had read of in fairy tales. But he was 
not like anything of which they had ever read 
or dreamed. For he was practically all head! 

He seemed dreadful at first—a great round, 
roly-poly head, with a very little very stiff hair 
standing out around a huge bald spot, a big 
nubby sort of nose, a mouth as long as a river, 
and eyes like lakes, so big and round and watery 
and blue were they. 

And this great strange, wobbly head was 
balanced on a very ordinary sort of body— 
balanced very poorly too. For the Man in the 
Moon was so top-heavy that if his head was 
left unpropped for one moment it promptly 
pulled him over, and down would go the poor 
Man in the Moon, bumping himself dreadfully 
and kicking his legs wildly, for all the world 
like an overturned bug! 
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Now he stood before them with moonbeams 
propping up his head, one braced under each 
ear, looking like misplaced crutches. But as 
he said, ‘‘Come along,’ and started to walk, he 
tucked the moonbeams into a sort of sling he 
wore over his shoulder, and, putting up both 
hands, grabbed his head and held it to steady it. 

“T’m awfully glad to see you,” he said, as he 
made sure the children were following him. “A 
fellow does get lonesome up here, for, though 
I’ve plenty to look at, I’ve few to talk to, and 
I don’t like these sky people, anyhow. ‘Terribly 
conceited set. Glad you came straight from 
the earth. The Home Fairy, hey? Ump, hump! 
Well, well, hurry along! I can’t stay with you 
long just now. I’m on duty tonight. Full 
moon, and I must keep my lamp burning 
brightly and my face showing, so I won’t lose 
my job. When you rang, I pulled a brand new 
cloud curtain down between me and the earth, 
but it’s not likely to last long. Nothing’s made 
to wear well these days.. So I must take you 
home and hurry back on duty.” 

As he talked he trotted along at a good pace, 
the children following wonderingly behind him. 
The inside of the Moon was all rough and jagged 
just as the outside was, and was filled with a 
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beautiful, softly glowing light. They were walk- 
ing along a well-worn path which seemed paved 
with silver, toward a strange building which 
they thought wasagarage. It was built of moon- 
beams, so it glowed with its own light, and 
while there were some windows at the sides 
the front was nothing but door. 

“Welcome to my home,” said the Man in 
the Moon, and he tried to give a grand flourish 
with one hand. But, as he had to take that 
hand away from his head to wave it, his head 
promptly pulled him over, until he lay flat and 
kicking, and had to be helped up again by the 
children. 

They knew it was naughty, but they couldn’t 
help giggling a little. To their horror, two great 
tears, the size of fishponds, came into his mon- 
strous eyes and fell slowly down his fat flabby 
cheeks, hitting the ground with a great “‘plop”’ 
and splashing the children with salt water. 

“Oh, I know I’m a dreadful sight!”’ wailed 
the poor Man in the Moon. “But what can I 
do—I ask you—what can I do? You earth 
people are always asking to see me, and you are 
so far away my face has had to grow and grow 
just to accommodate you, and the rest of me 
couldn’t keep up! I know how I look, but I 
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can't help it!’’ His voice rose to a shriek of 
despair. 

“There, there—don’t cry,” said Peter, hating 
to see anything in the form of a man make such 
a baby of himself. ‘‘You’re not so bad as you 
might be, I suppose. Just tell us why you live 
_ in the Moon instead of on it, as we live on the 
earth, and what you mean about your lamp? 
I thought the Moon just shone all by itself.” 

The Man in the Moon stopped crying at once. 
“Stupid!” he said. ‘“‘That’s worse than what 
your astronomers say. They tell you the Moon 
shines in light reflected from the Sun. Of 
course in a way that istrue. The outer light 
of the Moon is from the Sun. But the regular, 
pure moonlight comes from my big lamp here 
inside the Moon. Though I have done a lot 
of experimenting with electricity, it’s not so 
soft a light, and I expect to have that lamp to 
trim and care for as long as I live.’’ 

He nodded toward one of the tallest of the 
mountains. There, on its top, the children 
could see a great lamp burning with a steady, 
lovely light. ‘And as for living inside the 
Moon,”’ went on the Man in the Moon, ‘‘where 
else could I live? Did you or any one else ever 
speak of the Man on the Moon? Certainly 
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not! It’s the Man zm the Moon always. So 
in it Iam. And it’s very nice—easy, and no 
danger of falling off. You'll find you'll like it 
yourselves. You'll soon be at home here.” 

“But we aren’t going to stay,” said Peter, 
not quite liking the tone in which that remark 
was made. 

“Oh, yes, you are —for a time, for a time,” 
answered their host. ‘‘There’s plenty for both 
of you to do. I shall treat you exactly like 
grown people. We won't use the silly nick- 
names you told me of. MHerringforth and 
Prudence—those are your names here.” 

“But we had beautiful homes of our own if 
we'd wanted to stay put,’ pleaded Prue. ‘‘We 
wouldn’t—”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes,” interrupted the Man in the 
Moon, with a chuckle that sounded to the 
children as they had always thought the chuckle 
of a real ogre might. “You're at my house 
now, at any rate. I really mustn't linger. Go 
in and make yourselves at home. There— 
you won’t need to open the door wide, as I 
do. If you want anything, you'll find two 
speaking tubes in there. One connects with 
my right ear, and you can talk to me through 
that. The other connects with the left corner 
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of my mouth, and that’s how I answer you. 
But don’t you dare get those tubes mixed! It 
just makes me furious to have a whole lot of 
questions gritting around in my teeth! I can’t 
understand them, and if I could, I couldn’t 
answer them with my ear! So be careful. 
Good-by.”’ 

He put his moon props into their sling, 
gripped his big head tight, and started away 
at a queer little shuffling run. He was soon 
out of sight among the hills, and the children, 
slipping into the house, shut its great door 
behind them. 

They found there was just one big room 
downstairs, and one up, and evidently, from 
the size of the door that led to the stairs, and 
the dirt and neglect of the upper room, the 
Man in the Moon was not able to go up there 
at all. 

Below, there was a table with enormously 
heavy legs, four big armchairs with huge head- 
rests, a low bed that seemed all pillow, cup- 
beards, and two speaking tubes, one on each 
side of the front door. 

“T wish he’d told us which tube was which,”’ 
said Prue. “I’d hate to get him angry asking 
questions into his mouth.” 
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"40h. coucks! “said Peter. “ We=aren’t 
likely to have to ask him anything. Aren’t 
you awfully hungry? I am. Let’s see what’s 
in the cupboard. I’ll climb in a chair and look 
on the top shelves and you look down here.”’ 

el here’s milk,” reported Prue in a minute. 
“ Great pans of it.’”’ 

~ Cheese up here,’’ said Peter- “Lots and 
lots.’ 

“ Butter by the tub,”’ said Prudence. 

“And not another thing,’’ said Peter. 

And it was true. Milk and butter and cheese 
there were, in great quantities, but nothing 
else— not even a crumb of bread! 

But they did not mind very much. Prue 
was very fond of just plain butter, and her 
family had for some strange reason never 
allowed her to eat it all by itself, or as much 
as she pleased. She fell to on this supply with 
real joy. Peter felt about cheese as she did 
about butter, and delightedly ate all he wished 
for once, while they both were very fond of 
milk, 

They had almost finished, when a voice came 
down the right-hand tube so suddenly it made 
them jump. 

'Did=you find any apple pies?” it asked. 
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‘“‘No,’’ answered Peter through the other tube. 

“T’m so sorry,” ‘wailed the voice. - Any 
animal crackers?”’ 

“No,” answered both at once, looking hope- 
fully at each other. 

“Any dates or peanut butter or hot rolls 
or—or ham sandwiches or ice cream or dill 
pickles or watermelon or caramels?” 

“No, no, no—where are they?” shrieked 
Peter and Prue. 

A great sigh blew them away from the tube, 
almost knocking them to the floor. 

“There aren't any,’ wailed the voice. 
“There hasn’t been anything like that in the 
Moon for years and years and years! I was 
just hoping you might find some. After you’ve 
been living on cheese and butter and milk for 
awhile, you'll be hoping too. You won’t wonder 
at my greediness on that trip made famous by 
thes Verse —— 

“The Man in the Moon came down too soon, 
He came by the way of Norwich. 
He came from the south and burnt his mouth 
Eating cold pease porridge. 

“TI always considered that poem unkind, if 
it was true. Any one would get burned eating 
icicles, they’d gobble them so fast after years 
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and years of my diet. Cow products! Milk 
and butter and cheese! Oh, my wicks and 


coal oil, how tired of them I am!”’ The voice 
trailed off into low sobbing, and then stopped 
entirely. 


’ 


“Cry-baby—but it was funny,” said Peter. 
“Well, at least we know what to expect while 
we're here! And we know which tube is which, 
too.” 

“Yes,” said Prue, with a yawn. “Aren’t 
you sleepy? Let’s try his bed.” 

“All right.”” And Peter walked over and 
poked the big pillow. “Ugh! It’s soft, but 
a feels wet. And see; the covers are just 
woven clouds. It looks nice enough, but—’”’ 

“We'd better try the floor,” said Prue. And, 
with loving memories of the soft, white, warm 
beds each had at home, they had just curled 
up on the hard floor when again the voice 
came floating down the tube. 

SAtre-you- here, it asked. 

“Yes—where did you think we'd be?” 
answered Prue crossly. 

“T didn’t know,’ said the voice. ‘“‘Run- 
aways cannot expect to be trusted. I just 
wanted you to understand I won’t let you 
wander. Wandering is not allowed. You 
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mustn’t stir a step unless I say you may. Just 
remember. Good night.” 

Well). L “declare!” cried “Peter; ~~ Winates 
worse than my folks ever were!”’ 

‘‘Or mine,’ said Prue. “Oh, well, we'll 
just have to run away again.”’ 

“Tt wecan,’” said Peter, sieeling= yen. piue: 

But they were too sleepy to worry. In two 
seconds, uncomfortable as they were, they had 
gone sound asleep, while above them the Man 
in the Moon shone and chuckled, and chuckled 
and shone. 

He had no intention of letting them run away 
any more! 


~ QUEEN_IN A-COW SHED 


The children were awakened by sounds that 
made them certain they were out on Uncle 
Tom’s farm, and that their trip to the Moon 
had been nothing but a dream. 

‘“Moo, moo, moo-o-o-o-0,”’ sounded in their 
ears, with such a great stamping of hoofs as 
they had never heard before. They sat up, 
and then Prue screamed and hid her face. 
Peter, though frightened too, was ashamed to 
show it, and in a minute he laughed. 

““Prue,”’ he said, “it did look queer at first, 
but see, it’s only a cow, sticking her head in 
at the window. Surely you're not afraid of 
a cow!”’ 

““N-n-no,” said Prue doubtfully. “But she 
needn’t have gone and stuck her wet, cold nose 
down my neck.” 

“IT beg your pardon, but it seemed necessary, 
in order to wake you,” said the Cow, speaking 
politely and very distinctly. ‘I had to wake 
you because I want to be milked. I want to 
be milked, and so does my daughter and my 
daughter’s daughter, and her granddaughter, 
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and that granddaughter’s great-granddaughter. 
In fact, we all want to be milked, and you might 
just as well get up and do it.” 

“But. we can't,” said Peter tinh a= awe 
both tried to milk, out at my Uncle Tom’s 
farm, and we didn’t pull properly at all, and 
my cow kicked over the bucket, and me too, 
and ran away. And Prue’s cow switched her 
dreadfully with her tail and stepped on her toes. 
Even if we tried to milk you, you wouldn’t 
like it. You must go to somebody else.”’ 

The Cow stared at the children with great 
mournful eyes, in which huge tears gathered 
slowly. ‘‘But,’ she said, with a deep sob in 
her moo, ‘‘there is no one else who isn’t busy! 
Please try, and we'll all be so grateful—I and 
my daughter and my daughter’s daughter, and 
her daughter, and her great-granddau—’”’ 

“Oh, stop, stop!”’ cried Prue. “How many 
of you are there, anyway?” 

“Quite anumber,”’ replied the old Cow meekly. 
“You may come out and count us yourself, if 
you lixe. But only a small part of my family 
issneres. 

The Cow removed her head and shoulders 
from the window, and the children looked past 
her. They stared until they really felt they 
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might wear their eyes out staring, for every- 
where they looked the moonscape was full of 
cows! Before them, beside them, stretched 
cows and cows and cows, black and white and 
red and tan and spotted. And the cows were 
all looking at them mournfully, and shaking 
their horns, and saying, ‘‘ Moo, moo, moo-o-o,” 
until the children grew bewildered and a little 
frightened, and the Echo-who lived in that part 
of the Moon was so overworked she fainted. 

“‘Oh, goodness gracious, do tell us about 
yourselves!’ cried Prue. 

“T,” said the old Cow sadly, though very 
proudly too, “I'am a very famous person down 
upon your earth. I am the Cow That Jumped 
over the Moon. Or rather, I am the cow who 
tried to jump over it. I didn’t. Nocow could. 
I am sure I did the best that any cow of my 
day and generation could have done, but I fell 
short, and merely jumped into the Moon. At 
present I still hold the record for the standing 
high jump, but I’m looking every day to see 
some other earth cow go sailing over my head 
and beat that record. In these days of physical 
culture and college athletics they ought to be 
able to do it. J never had such advantages 
myself. I am a self-made cow. But, sooner 
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than own up that I’d failed, I just stayed here 
in the Moon. I married Taurus, and a very 
good husband he’s made and a very nice lot 


“T am the Cow That Jumped over the Moon” 


of children and grandchildren we have. A 
very satisfactory life, if we could only get milked 
often enough.” 

““Who’s Taurus?”’ asked Peter. 

The Cow That Jumped over the Moon raised 
her eyebrows and shrugged her shoulders dis- 
dainfully. ‘You are an ignorant child,” she 
said. ‘‘Don’t you know a thing about the 
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skies you are traveling in? Why, Taurus is 
one of the signs of the zodiac—the Bull, you 
know.” 

Peter and Prue looked at each other and 
hung their heads. How could they own up 
that they didn’t know what she was talking 
about? | 

But the Cow That Jumped, etc., seemed to 
understand. 

“Why, mercy me!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘You 
know much less than my littlest mooncalf! 
The zodiac is so old that nobody knows quite 
how old it is. It is the name of the path 
followed by the Sun and the Moon and the 
big planets, like Mars and Jupiter and Saturn, 
and there are twelve signs of the zodiac, one, 
you see, for each month of the year. They 
mark the path into twelve parts, and earth 
folks used to know a great deal about them, 
and talk of them lots, but they must have 
gone out of fashion there lately. Oh, well, 
styles do change, as I always tell myself when 
I look at some of my giddy young great-grand- 
daughters who want to get along without 
horns.”’ 

“What are_the other signs of the—the— 
the zoac?”’ asked Peter. 
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‘‘Zo-di-ac,”’ corrected the Cow firmly. “Why, 
there’s a poem about them. All my children 
know it. I'll have them recite it for you.” 

She whirled about, called out an order, and 
beat time with one hoof, just like the conductor 
of an orchestra. And the strangest sounds 
began to come—a great mooing, and yet words, 
which were as plain as words could be! And 
they were: 

The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 
And next the Crab the Lion shines, 
The Virgin and the Scales. 
The Scorpion, Archer, and the Goat, 
The Man who holds the Watering Pot, 
The Fish with glittering scales. 


‘There, now,’ said the Cow That Jumped 
over the Moon as the last long, lingering moo 
died away. ‘Those are the names of the signs 
of the zodiac that you’d understand best, 
though they have other Latin names too. Now, 
then, will you milk us?” 

But before Peter and Prue had a chance to 
reply, the shrill, high voice of the Man in the 
Moon cried angrily, ‘Shoo, boss, shoo, boss, 
shoo, shoo, I tell you.” 

All the great crowd of cows gave a loud 
mooing sigh and started slowly away. Only 
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the Cow That Jumped over the Moon tried 
to be very dignified, and wasn’t frightened. 

“I do wish you’d remember we are not 
chickens,” she said angrily. ‘‘You ought to 
tell us to go in a decent manner, and not shoo 
us away like that! The idea of treating me 
as if I were nothing but a hen!” 

But the Man in the Moon just glared at 
her and shooed so very hard that the other 
cows were frightened and began to run, while 
even the Cow That Jumped over the Moon 
moved away, though she said it was because 
she wished to go herself—not because he’d 
made her. “‘We only wanted to be milked,” 
she said. ‘‘You can’t blame any decent cow 
for wanting to be milked.” 

“T’ve told you often enough who’s to do 
the milking around here,’’ sputtered the Man 
in the Moon. “You go to her if you want 
milking.”’ 

“But she gets so tired we’re sorry for her,” 
objected the Cow That Jumped over the Moon. 
“You ought to remember that she’s not been 
brought up to such work. You ought to be 
as considerate as a cow.”’ 

“You get out of here!’’ shrieked the Man 
in the Moon, purple all over his vast face, so 
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he looked like a thunder cloud. ‘‘ You’re milked 
enough to suit me! You've changed my Moon 
into a regular cheese factory. I don’t wonder 
the silly earth folks think the Moon is made 
of green cheese! You take your family, down 
to your very greatest-granddaughter, and get 
away from here!”’ 

The Cow That Jumped over the Moon moved 
away with great dignity. But as she went she 
winked one big eye at the children. It was so 
funny to see a cow wink that Prue gave a 
giggle, and, when the Man in the Moon turned 
to see what she was laughing at, the Cow 
managed to motion to Peter and whisper, 
‘““When you can, follow us. The Queen has 
need of you.’’ Then she vanished, going over 
the hills with her family. 

The Man in the Moon gave a sigh of relief 
and mopped his huge forehead. ‘‘Humph! 
Glad to, be tid of her again)” hevsaid ae 
wish to goodness she’d stayed on earth where 
she belongs. Oh, well, let’s have something 
to eat. What do you say to fried chicken with 
mashed potatoes and gravy and new peas and 
plum pudding—or would you rather have 
escalloped oysters and sweet potatoes, candied, 
and pink ice cream?”’ 
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“Why, I thought you’d not a thing in the 
world but milk and butter and cheese!”’ cried 
Prue, her greedy little mouth fairly watering 
for the good things he spoke of. 

“TI haven’t,’”’ said the Man in the Moon 
dolefully. “It just helps to pretend a little. 
Come on.” 

They had their breakfast, and the Man in the 
Moon seemed to enjoy it, but Prue had already 
had enough butter, and Peter was beginning 
to grow tired of cheese. The Man in the 
Moon made them feed him. He explained that 
if he held his head in his hands he had to lap 
things, like a cat. And if he propped it on 
moonbeams he couldn’t chew nicely. It was 
much pleasanter to hold his head while they 
fed him, and he liked that way very much, 
though his mouth was so very large, and his 
teeth so very sharp looking, that Peter and 
Prue weren’t happy about the arrangement, and 
couldn’t help dodging every time they handed 
him a bite. But he didn’t even nip their fingers, 
and thanked them most politely when he was 
through. He evidently wanted to be pleasant. 

He told them stories after breakfast, and then 
asked Prue if she could sing. He was very 
sleepy after working so hard all night, but he 
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seemed afraid to go to sleep. However, he 
couldn't help it. His huge head fell lower — 
lower—until it rested on the table. His big 
eyelids fell down and down until they covered 


his eyes. 
‘“‘Understand,’’ he mumbled, ‘‘no wandering. 
I won’t have any wand—’’ The word ended 


in an enormous snore. He was sound asleep. 

“‘Tt’s our chance to follow the cows,’’ whis- 
pered ‘Peter, , Prue nodded: 

Frightened but determined, they crept toward 
the door. The Man in the Moon stirred. They 
stopped, and he snored again. They were afraid 
to open the door now, for he had put on so many 
locks and bars they thought the noise of un- 
locking them all would wake him. But, as he 
himself couldn’t have got even one ear out of the 
windows, he had forgotten them, and the one 
through which the Cow That Jumped over the 
Moon had stuck her head was still open. 

Peter climbed to the sill and saw they could 
jump out easily. In another second they were 
both on the ground. The great lamp was out, 
but the light from the softly glowing moon- 
beams which held up the outside rim of the 
Moon was quite enough to show them the path 
taken by the cows. 
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Peter and Prue began to run, and they never 
stopped until they were over the first hill. Be- 
yond was a great flat meadow, full of cows. 
They saw the children at once and set up a 
great mooing. In a second the two were sur- 
rounded by a sea of switching tails and swing- 
ing horns. Prue cried a little. Though she 
knew it was foolish, she always was a little 
afraid of ordinary home cows, and these were 
stranger yet. But the Cow That Jumped over 
the Moon soon rescued them. 

“Back, my daughters,’ she commanded. 
‘““Show your breeding. Don’t act like earth 
women at a bargain sale!’’ 

The cows immediately fell back, and Peter 
and Prue walked through a sort of lane made 
between them. The cows fell into line behind 
them and followed, two by two, so it was.a long 
and dignified procession which wound over the 
softly shining hills of the inner Moon. 

“We want to know about the Queen you 
spoke of,’ said Peter eagerly. “Who is she? 
Do the Winds know her?”’ 

‘Everyone in the sky knows her,’’ answered 
the Cow, sighing deeply, ‘“‘and I am taking you 
to her. I am hoping you can help her. We 
all love her, and she’s having hard times— 
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very hard times. She’d better tell you her 
story herself. Right this way.”’ 

She led them to an unmistakable cow shed! 

“The Queen is in here,’ she said, and 
the children stared. A Queen in a cow shed! 

Inside they could hear the lowing and stamp- 
ing of cows and the steady swish of milk in tin 
pails. 

“T don’t believe it,’’ whispered Prue. 

And then they both knew that it was true. 
They knew she was a Queen as soon as they 
saw her, though she wore no crown, no jewels, 
no lovely clothes. She had on a blue gingham 
all-over apron, and she was milking. But she 
was so beautiful and so sweet and dignified 
they both felt like going down on their knees 
and kissing the hem of her dress, as was done 
in fairy books! But they didn’t know quite 
how to go about doing such a thing, and were 
shy besides, so they just waited there until the 
Queen came over and kissed them — which was 
the best way after all! 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” said the Queen. 
“Everyone seems to think you can help me.” 

“We'll do everything we can,’ promised 
Peter; and Prue added a very solemn, “‘We 
will.”’ 
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“It's alone story,” sighedethe Oncea, and 
IT don’t know how I’m going to get the time to 
tell it. I’m never caught up with my work, 
and: lL can t:stop. 

“Let them help you. They say: they can’t 
milk earth cows, but they can milk us. We're 
different,’’ suggested the Cow That Jumped 
over the Moon. 

“We'll do our best, if your daughters won't 
kick.” saids Peter: 

“And if they’ll hold their tails still,’ added 
‘Prue: 

‘““We promise,’’ mooed the chorus. So pres- 
ently Peter and Prue were hard at work and milk- 
ing as nicely as you please. Never having done 
it before, they thought it was fun, so worked 
fast, and soon, for the first time in the memory 
of some of the oldest cows, the whole family was 
comfortably milked. 

“What. next?” asked Peter, -lockine at the 
long lines of brimming pails. 

“Drink all you want, and pour what’s left 
down that big pipe,’ ordered the Queen. 

“Throw it away?’’ Prue cried, in horror. 
“Why, milk costs awfully! You ought to 
hear my father talk when our milk bill comes 
in! You mustn't throw it away!” 
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“It’s not thrown away,” said the Queen 
smiling. ‘‘ You've had the Milky Way pointed 
out to you at night? Well, there wouldn’t be 
any Milky Way if we didn’t keep pouring milk 
into it. And in the heart of the Milky Way 
live all the little stars, who are growing up 
there. They need a great deal of milk, as earth 
babies do. Now, then, work’s done. Oh, what 
a relief, not to hear a single cow mooing to be 
milked!”’ 

Indeed, the moon cows had all vanished. 

et OUtectory... .crica acter and Proce. ~~" Tell 
us your story, and how we can help you.” 

“T will,’ answered the Queen. And, cuddling 
a child under each arm, she sat down to tell 
them about herself. 
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‘‘Now, then,” said the Queen, as she settled 
the children and herself comfortably, “‘I’ll tell 
you all about it. You'll hardly believe me, I 
suppose, but really I am Diana.”’ 

Peter and Prue looked blankly at each other. 
The name ‘Diana’? meant nothing at all to 
them! It was very evident that the people of 
the skies knew a great many things they didn’t 
—and they hated to seem stupid. But there 
was no help for it. They might as well own up 
first as last. 

““Who—who’s Diana?”’ asked Peter humbly. 
“We're awfully ignorant.”’ 

Diana didn’t quite say that she agreed with 
him, but she sighed a little. ‘‘That just means,”’ 
she said, “that I’ll have to make my story longer 
so you will understand it. Very well, then. 
Hundreds and hundreds of years ago—over 
two thousand years, in fact—the greatest and 
wisest, the richest and most beautiful people 
in all the world were the Greeks. In fact, they 
had conquered almost all the world, and ruled 
it. You know about them, don’t you?” 
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““My father goes to a Greek to get his shoes 
shined,’’ said Prue helpfully. ‘‘And he took 
me once, but the man wasn’t beautiful, and he 
didn’t seem any of the other things, either.” 

But Peter nodded his head proudly. ‘‘I 
know,” he said. ‘My Uncle Tom came back 
from a long trip in his automobile last week, 
and he told Mother that the Greeks were going 
to conquer America by buying up all the restau- 
rants in the country. Must be the same folks.”’ 

“Somehow it doesn’t sound exactly like my 
Greeks,” said Diana rather mournfully. “It 
must be another race. But, to go on: Those 
old Greeks I knew lived in a lovely, sunny land, 
and in that land was a tall mountain whose 
head was above the clouds, and it was named 
Mount Olympus. On the top of that mountain, 
above the clouds, where people could not see 
ciictia-wiae gous. were supposed: to live. For, 
you see, the Greeks in those days believed in 
a great many gods. There was Jupiter, my 
father, who with Juno, his beautiful brown- 
eyed wife, ruled over Olympus and all the other 
gods. And there was Venus, the goddess of 
love, and Minerva, or Pallas Athene as some 
people called her, the goddess of wisdom, and 
Mars, the god of war, and Mercury, god of a 
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number of things, and oh, so many more! I 
had a twin brother, Apollo. He was god of the 
Sun, and I was goddess of the Moon—I was 
called the Queen of Night. Oh, dear me, but 
those were pleasant, happy days all those 
hundreds of years ago! We had good times, 
and exciting times too, up there on top of our 
mountain.” 

“Tsn’t your home there any longer?”’ asked 
Prue. 

“No, dear. You see, as time went on, the 
Greeks stopped believing in us. So they stopped 
bringing us presents, as they had always done, 
and we all grew frightfully poor. My father 
couldn’t afford to keep up the place any longer.” 

“Oh!” cried Peter sympathetically. “I know 
how thatis. I’ve run away among awfully poor 
people. I saw some people once who couldn’t 
afford to pay their rent, and they had had their 
furniture all put out on the sidewalk, and they 
were cooking their dinner out there—before 
everybody. I was so sorry I gave them all 
my pennies and let the police send me home. 
They called it being dispossessed. Were you 
dispossessed ?”’ 

Diana laughed a httle, but she nodded. ‘Just 
about that,’”’ she said. ‘‘We moved away, and 
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scattered. Lots of us had had stars and constel- 
lations named for us, and, as there wasn’t room 
on earth for us, we went to live up in the sky. 
We've all had a hard time to get along. Of 
course, as I was goddess of the Moon, I came 
here to live. Don’t you think I had a right 
here?”’ 

“Yes,” said Peter. ‘‘But the Man in the 
Moon says he owns it.” 

Diana flushed. ‘I know he does,” she said. 
“He was a caretaker I put in charge up here 
to keep things going while I visited about. I 
never thought of his ever amounting to any- 
thing. My brother told me to watch him, but 
I only laughed—he seemed such a silly man. 
But he heard the earth people, who were for- 
getting us old gods, talk about the Man in the 
Moon. They just meant that some of my 
mountains and lakes made marks that looked 
like a man’s face on the Moon. But he, con- 
ceited thing, thought they were talking about 
him! And as he grew more and more conceited, 
his head began to swell and swell and swell, 
until he thought he was the only moon person 
who mattered. But he couldn’t rule while I 
was still free. So he got me inside the Moon 
aialastl. 
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Diana broke down and cried at the memory, 
and Prue put-her arms around her neck and 
comforted her. 

“So you didn’t live inside the Moon?”’ asked 
Peter, patting her hand. 

“Oh, no indeed: Outside always. But the 
cows were inside, and they had to be looked 
after, so I sent that awful man in. I liked to 
be outside, where I could hunt. I’m goddess 
of the hunt too, and you always see me with 
bow and arrows in my pictures. But after I 
had stepped inside the Moon I never hunted 
again, for I could never get out.” 

“How did you happen to go in?” asked 
Peter 

Diana blushed. ‘‘I—I—why, I was hun- 
gry,’ she said. “I, Diana, was hungry! We 
gods and goddesses used to live on the most 
wonderful things—a drink we called nectar, 
and a food that was ambrosia. But as we got 
poorer, and prices went higher, such luxuries 
were hard to get. I began putting more and 
more water into my nectar, and making my 
ambrosia up into hash and stew and ambrosia 
loaf so it would last longer. But one day I 
hadn’t a bit of anything, and when I went to 
get some milk from my own cows the Man in 
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the Moon said I’d have to come inside to get 
it. I did. Bang! The door went shut behind 
me, and here I’ve been ever since, doing the 
work he used to do! He’s got the door shut 
in some magic way, so only he can openit. He 
WOM ilet me Ou, or iy trends in. If he'd 
known you had ever met the Four Winds, he 
wouldn’t have let you in. He thought you 
were lost, and nobody would miss you, and 
he’s planning to keep you here to work for him, 
100.) 

“What!’’ cried Prue. But Peter said gravely, 
“T was afraid of that.” 

“Yes,” said Diana. ““We must all escape. 
I think—’”’ but she was interrupted by a loud 
and sudden mooing, which made Prue jump and 
Peter scowl. 

“Oh,’’ cried Diana, “that means you must 
hurry!” 

ep ltecemainis, docs, called’ the voice-of the 
Cow That Jumped over the Moon. “Hurry, 
hurry! The Man in the Moon is going to 
wake up.” 

Nobody bothered to ask how she knew it. 
“Good-by,” said Diana as she swung the chil- 
dren to the backs of two long-legged mooncalves 
who had been trotted up by their great-great- 
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great-greatest-grandmother. ‘Don’t let him 
know you saw me—hunt for the way to open 
the door—thank you— good-by.” 

Before she had finished speaking the moon- 
calves had set off at a great pace, with Peter 
trying his best to ride properly, and Prue 
frankly lying as flat as she could and holding 
on to both ears. 

The calves were very swift and gentle, and 
landed the children at the window sill from 
which they had jumped, much more quickly 
than they could have reached there by them- 
selves. 

‘Thanks,’ they whispered as they climbed 
straight from the backs of their strange steeds 
into the house of the Man in the Moon and 
cuddled down in a corner. The Man in the 
Moon was truly waking. 

Hardly had they caught their breath when 
he opened one great sleepy eye, and then the 
other. He looked at them a moment, then 
jumped up and glared at them and at the 
door. But when he saw every lock and bolt 
was in place he smiled quite kindly. 

“Good children,” he said. ‘I see you knew 
that I meant it when I said, ‘No wandering.’ 
Well, well, at this rate I can see that you'll 
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soon learn to be very happy inthe Moon. Now 
then, come and get something to eat.”’ 

“Oh, please, don’t you ever wash?” asked 
Prue, who was as clean a little person as ever 
was known. “I’d like a great big tub full of 
warm water to bathe in.” 

“Stupid! There’s no water on the Moon. 
You’ve certainly been told that the Moon is 
a dead world without a drop of water on it! Go 
wash in milk. Goodness knows there’s plenty 
of that, and it’s better for your complexion.”’ 

‘““No water—no water at all?”’ wailed Prue. 
But there wasn’t, of course, and wash in milk 
she did, and so did Peter. 

Then all three of them ate again. They had 
milk and butter and cheese, though the Man in 
the Moon called it oatmeal with cream, hot 
muffins, bacon, quince jelly, and oranges, and 
the children discovered that it did help matters 
some to pretend that way. When they were 
all through, the Man in the Moon told them to 
come along with him while he tended his lamp. 

They soon saw how he meant to have things 
work out—he meant that they should take 
his place lamp-tending, as Diana had taken it 
in milking. He showed Prue how to wash the 
chimney and polish the bowl of the great lamp, 
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and Peter how to trim its wick nicely and fill it 
from the can of oil. They saw his big watery 
blue eyes gleam as he watched them, and his 
great thin mouth smile happily. It seemed to 
the children that they could even see his huge 
head swell a bit more as he watched them. 

When the work was done, back they all went, 
and the Man in the Moon told them that he 
had to go on duty, and they could play about 
if they were careful not to go out of his sight. 

‘“‘Here’s a chance to hunt for his magic 
lock,’ whispered Peter. But they found they 
could do very little toward discovering it. If 
they went near the door of the Moon, the Man 
in the Moon would call, ‘‘ Not-there, not there — 
get away!’ until they grew discouraged. 

“I tell you what,” said Peters We llaoe 
back and sleep now.. Then, when he’s sleeping, 
we can go and hunt all by ourselves.” 

As he didn’t understand the reason, the Man 
in the Moon smiled as he saw them go inside 
his house. But he would have frowned had 
he seen them creeping out again, hours later! 

Now they had a chance really to study the 
big front door. But not a sign of lock or key 
or bolt or knob could they find upon it! They 
grew desperate, and ran about pulling and 
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tugging at everything, when all at once, up 
near the place where the Man in the Moon 
stood when he shone upon the earth, Peter saw 
something that made him gasp. 

“Prue!” he cried. ‘‘ Your grandmother and 
my Auntie Lu live in apartments. You know 
the funny things they push when they want 
to open their front doors? Electric buttons, 
that make doors open that are very far away? 
Well, look, here’s an electric button! I just 
know it is! I’m going to push it, and then—’”’ 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Prue. “If it is, and the 
door opens, why, Diana won’t be here to run 
out with us, and we can’t go without her. But 
he’d hear, and wake up and catch us, and here 
we might stay forever! Wait till I can run to 
the door. Then, if it opens when you push, 
Ill be right there to shut it.” 

“Say, you are bright!’’ said Peter admir- 
ingly. ‘‘I always said you were the smartest 
girl I knew. Run along to that door.” 

Prue ran. And when she was beside the big 
door, with both hands upon it, Peter pushed 
the button. Sure enough—the great door 
moved! If Prue had not acted very quickly 
it would have swung wide open, and if the 
Cow That Jumped over the Moon had not been 
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nosing about, curious to see what they were 
doing, it would have swung open, anyhow. 
Prue would never have been strong enough to 
hold it. But the Cow That Jumped, etc., 
rushed over and butted with all her might, and 
Prue pushed with all hers, and the door was 
shut in safety. The secret was theirs. 

“T assure you I am quite prostrated with 
delight,” said the Cow That Jumped over the 
Moon, wiping her streaming eyes with her off 
fore hoof. 

“Well, then, I wouldn’t cry about it,” said 
Prue pertly. ‘Seems to me this is the crying- 
est place I ever did see. Some one is always 
doing it.” 

“Tf you object to honest, heartfelt tears,’’ 
said the Cow That Jumped over the Moon 
with great dignity, “‘it is a very good thing that 
you are leaving us at the same time our Queen 
goes. Such tears as will be shed by all my 
descendants then! And the sobs—why, they’ll 
shake the Moon!”’ 

“Why, that’s so—I never thought—who’ll 
milk you?” asked Prue. 

“The same person who once did it—the Man 
in the Moon, to be sure,’’ answered the Cow 


That Jumped over the Moon. “It’s his job. 
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Always was till he got too swell-headed and 
tried to fill another place that was too big 
for him. He’ll do it again, and it will be good 
for him, but not for us. Now, what message 
shall I carry to the Queen of Night?” 

‘“‘Let’s ask Peter,’’ said Prue. Peter had run 
over and was with them by this time. 

“T found it!” he cried. “I found the magic— 
and it wasn’t magic at all—only electricity!” 

“Now if that isn’t just like a modern earth 
child!’’ exclaimed the Cow crossly. ‘‘What sort 
of magic do you expect? Electricity is magic 
enough to suit me. But hurry and make your 
plans. The Man in the Moon will wake up 
before long.”’ 

The three of them began to talk all at once, 
but out of the clatter they at last got a plan. 
The children would wait till he was asleep again, 
for while on duty he was too near the button 
and the door for them to hope to get away. 
So the Cow That Jumped over the Moon was 
to tell Diana that the next time the great lamp 
went out she was to be ready. As soon as the 
Man in the Moon was sound asleep, the children 
would send a message by a mooncalf that the 
Cow promised to have near by, and she was 
to hurry and meet them by the great door. 
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“T think it will work,’ said the Cow That 
Jumped over the Moon as she prepared to go, 
“and you’d better take some butter and cheese 
with you. You may be tired of it, but just 
remember that the skies aren’t dotted with 
groceries as the earth is. Good-by!”’ 

She hurried off in one direction, and the chil- 
dren in another. They were in plenty of time. 
When the Man in the Moon woke, he smiled 
at them. He was very happy. He saw years 
ahead of him even better than the last had been. 
Diana to milk for him—the children to~tend 
lamp! 

He worked them hard until it was time 
for him to go on duty, and frowned when they 
(oeahim “they were tired. ~ You're. delicate, 
aren't your” he sneered. “Oh, well, you're 
young yet. When you are grown, you'll be 
of real help to me.” 

“But we shan’t be here then,” said Prue. 
“Why do you think we'll stay?” 

The Manin the Moon gave her a great horrid 
wink, and laughed to himself. 

“Mean old thing!’’. said Prue as she -and 
Peter wrapped up butter and cheese in cloths 
of woven mist. “I shan’t mind leaving him 
alone! 
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They slept very soundly, only waking as the 
Man in the Moon came in. He was very cross. 
“T don’t care how much you’ve slept while I 
was working,” he said, ‘‘ you can’t go out now. 
You stay in the house.’’. And he doubled- 
locked the door, and made them lie down right 
beside his bed. 

They were dreadfully afraid they couldn’t 
get away. But as he began to snore Prue 
crept off safely. Then Peter, although he 
stumbled over a moonbeam and made a lot of 
noise, got away too. A mooncalf who was on 
watch went capering away as soon as she saw 
them, and the children ran, Peter to the magic 
button, Prue to the great door. 

At the last moment it was the descendants 
of the Cow That Jumped over the Moon who 
nearly spoiled everything. For, as Diana came 
hurrying over the hills, all the cows came 
with her! Such a trampling of hoofs was never 
heard before! And as for sobs—the Moon did 
truly shake with the noise of them. 

The Man in the Moon would have been deaf 
if he had not wakened—stupid if he had not 
understood. With a bounce he sat up. He 
saw the children were gone, and he started, 
too. 
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He lost valuable time unlocking the door, 
but, once outside, he ran wonderfully fast on 
his little legs, screaming as he ran, ‘Don’t you 
open my door! Don’t anybody dare open my 
door!” 

Peter was frightened, but he pushed the 
button. He called to Prue, ‘‘Call the Winds— 
whistle up the Winds as soon as it opens!”’ 
But Prue had not learned the magic call. She 
sobbed with anger to think she had been so 
stupid. 

But now Diana was beside her— Diana in 
different clothes, which made her look like 
pictures Prudence remembered —and Peter was 
coming. 

Peter was coming, running as fast as ever 
he could—but so was the Man in the Moon! 
It was a race between them! If the Man in 
the Moon should happen to get there first—! 
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The Man in the Moon did not get to the 
Moon door first. Peter did.~ But poor Peter 
was so out of breath he could not whistle up 
the Winds any more than Prue could. No 
matter how hard he tried, he never whistled 
at all—he just puffed! 

He and Prue were almost crying. They 
thought they could go nowhere in the skies 
without their four friends. But Diana just 
hustled them out in a hurry, slammed the door 
shut, and stood with them upon the doorstep 
of the Moon. 

“We're safe enough now,” she said excit- 
edly. “And, oh, Iam glad! He wouldn’t dare 
drag any of us back inside. How wonderful— 
oh, how wonderful it is to be out in space 
again!’’ 

It was wonderful, and very beautiful too. 
But curious little Prue couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what was going on inside the Moon. So 
as Diana was just standing still, staring at 
her stars and the planets that shone about 
them, and Peter was still whistling up the 
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Winds, Prue stole over, put her ear to the 
crack of the door, and listened. 

The loud boohooing of the descendants of 
the Cow was going down a little, and Prue 
could hear the voice of the Cow herself crying, 
“Now, then, as you can’t hurt the Queen of 
Night any more, why, just lie there and kick! 
We're not aftraid of you! Do a little crying 
yourself. It may do you good. What if you 
have hurt your head? If your head were 
punctured, some of the swelling might go out 
of it, and with a head that was not swelled 
you might be as decent as you used to be. 
Greatest case of swelled head on record. I 
believe we owe it to you to cure you. Why 
have we got all these nice sharp horns? Why 
not use them? I think, if we ever want to be 
milked again, we’d better do it—do it now.” 

““Don’t—please don’t hurt my head—it 
has to be big,’’ came the voice of the Man in 
the Moon. 

“Oh!” cried Prue. “I do believe the-cows 
are going to run their horns into his head.” 

“Humph—what’s that?’’ said Diana, whose 
thoughts had evidently been very far away. 
“Oh, very likely. Well, then, why not? They 
were always threatening to do it. After all, 
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it’ll be the best thing for him. He has to get 
back to his real work and forget that silly 
lamp and his shining. Necessary? Why, of 
course not! The Moon shines with reflected 
light from the Sun, my brother Apollo’s special 
property. The Man in the Moon never has 
helped it a bit, and if he forgets all his ideas he 
can do the necessary milking again just as well 
as not. Let’s forget him. Isn’t it lovely here?”’ 

“The skies are lovely. I don’t think the 
Moon is. It was prettier inside,’ said Peter 
the truthful. ‘‘Everything is so barren here.” 

““Yes,’’ said Diana with a sigh. ‘“There’s 
enough moisture left in the Moon to keep alive 
that little funny grass the cows eat. But the 
poor things have to drink milk too, and there’s 
no moisture at all out here, and hasn’t been 
in years and years, either. It’s a dead world. 
But it’s mine, and I love it.” 

“Oh, I did hope I’d find some water some- 
where!”’ cried Prue. 

‘“Not here, at least,’’ answered Diana. “I 
like water myself. And when you like hunting 
you need water too, and I do so love hunting. 
In that way your earth is best. There’s no 
hunting here at all. But I used to have a 
home near by. Let’s go and look it up.” 
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She took them by the hand, and swiftly all 
three went over the strange rough hills of the 
Moon, until they came to the one that seemed 
the tallest of all. There on top was a great, 
beautiful white building, or what had been a 
beautiful white building. It was low and broad, 
and it had rows of white pillars. 

“‘Oh, oh, oh!” cried Diana as she looked, 
and the tears came into her eyes. 

“‘Once,’’ she said softly, ‘‘once down on the 
earth, the Greeks built for me a very beauti- 
ful temple. It was one of the seven most 
wonderful things in all the world. It was 
called the Temple of Diana at Ephesus. And 
I liked it so much, and was so proud of it, that 
I had another temple like it built up here on 
my own Moon. The earth temple crumbled 
away long, long ago. And now my Moon 
temple has gone, too. Oh, dear—whatever is 
to become of me?”’ 

Slowly, followed by the sympathetic children, 
she went up the broad steps, and so on through 
the great roofless rooms. But the children soon 
hurried out again. 

“T wish the Four Winds would come,’’ said 
Peter. ‘‘There’s nothing for us to do up here 
on this old burned-out world of a Moon. I 
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want to go on somewhere else now, don’t you, 
Prue?”’ 

Prue answered, ‘‘Yes, I do. Especially as we 
can’t expect to find the Home Fairy in a place 
where there isn’t even one home! Call again.” 

Peter called, and Diana heard him and came 
out. 

“T don’t wonder that you don’t want to stay 
here with me,’ she said sadly. “I'd like to 
entertain you, but how can I? I don’t think 
I shall stay very long myself. Some day I'll 
rebuild my temple and be goddess of the Moon 
again, and then you'll come, won’t you?” 

“‘Of course,” replied the children. And Prue 
added, ‘‘Have you any idea where we could 
find the Home Fairy? We'd like to visit her!”’ 

“No,” answered Diana, with the queer, blank 
look on her face that everyone got when the 
Home Fairy was even mentioned. “I can’t 
tell you anything about her. But, speaking 
of home—arent you hungry: tani ced 
had no arrows for my quiver, I filled it full of 
milk.”’ 

“And we brought butter and cheese!’’ cried 
Peter: 

“Oh,” and Diana gave a great sigh, ‘‘oh, for 
nectar and ambrosia!”’ 
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“Nectar and ambrosia!’ said Peter. ‘‘Umph! 
A glass of good cold water and a big slice of 
bread for this butter would suit me.” 

“And me,’ Prue put in. 

“Tt’s all in what you’ve been used to, I sup- 
pose,” said Diana, and they ate in silence until 
they all three heard at the same time a rushing 
noise above them. 

They all looked up, and Diana gave a great 
cry of delight, while the children stared in sur- 
prise. The air was full of people! 

Some were still far away, some were almost 
upon them! And each and every one was what 
the children called ‘‘awfully queer.”’ 

Not one of the men had his hair cut properly, 
and all wore strange robes, some long, some 
short, while a few had immensely long beards. 
The women were in long, strange dresses, 
draped around them, and everybody wore 
sandals. 

Diana was evidently delighted. ‘‘Oh!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘They’re coming to see me—the dears! 
They’re my friends and relatives! How did they 
know I was out? Oh, I am so glad to see them!”’ 

“Are those,’ asked Peter, ‘‘the wonderful 
Greek gods and goddesses that you were telling 
us about?” 
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“Ves,” answered Diana. ‘‘Aren’t they the 
most beautiful people you ever did see?” 

The children were too well bred to say what 
they thought. 

“Come away,’ whispered Prue. “It'll be 
more polite to leave her alone with them for a 
little.’ And the two turned and ran out over 
the barren hills of the Moon together. 

It wasn’t much fun walking there. A few 
tree trunks stood about, but there were no 
leaves, for they had been dead for years. The 
trees were like stone. No birds flitted about 
overhead. No rabbits scurried before the 
children. No squirrels or chipmunks chattered 
as they passed. 

“Was there ever such a dead place to be 
seen?’’ demanded Prue. ‘Why, it would be a 
relief to see even a garter snake!”’ 

“What else could you expect in the Moon?”’ 
asked a merry, teasing voice. 

The children jumped, and then looked up 
into the eyes of a tall young man. He had 
curling hair and twinkling eyes, but, though 
of course he was dressed as queerly as every- 
body else, the queerest things were his hat and 
his shoes. There were wings upon them! And 
in his hand he carried a long staff that had 
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wings on it, too. Also, it was decorated with 
two snakes that seemed to be climbing up it. 
Prue shuddered at sight of them, and their owner 
laughed. 

“T may have been mistaken,” he said, ‘ but 
I thought I heard you wishing you could see a 
snake just now.”’ 

“Y-y-yes,’’ stammered Prue. ‘But I said 
a garter snake. And those are great horrid 
ones, and they do look so Sey alive. Are 
they?” 

“Well, not generally. I’ve known them to 
act as if they were, though,” replied the young 
man. 

Prue drew farther away from the neighbor- 
hood of such unreliable snakes, and Peter said, 
“T wish you’d introduce yourself.” 

“With pleasure.’”’ said the young fellow 
pleasantly, ‘I am Mercury.” 

““A Greek god?”’ asked Prue, and the young 
man nodded. 

‘““God of what?’’ demanded Peter. 

Mercury’s eyes twinkled at them. ‘‘Of many 
things,’’ came the answer. ‘I invented weights 
and measures, and I’m the god of commerce, 
or buying and selling, you know, and I suppose 
in these days I might be called the god of 


“I am Mercury,” said the young fellow pleasantly 
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speed. Anyway, I was the fastest of all the 
gods. I’ve always been used as a messenger 
by my father, Jupiter, on that account.” 

“Oh,” said Prue, ‘is Jupiter your father, 
too? Then you’re a brother of Diana's, aren’t 
you?”’ 

Mercury nodded and grinned. ‘‘Yes. My 
father had a very large family.” 

““So did mine,’’ said Peter. ‘‘I hope he gave 
you a brother or two. I have all sisters, and 
they are a nuisance very often. I suppose, if 
you are a messenger god, you are god of the 
messenger boys?’’ 

“Well, I hadn’t thought of it that way, but 
I suppose I am,” admitted Mercury. ‘I’m 
the god of orators—that is, of people who 
make speeches, you know—and the god of 
thieves.” 

““Thieves?”’ shrieked Prue. “The god of 
burglars and holdup men and _ pickpockets? 
Did the Greeks think thieves needed a god 
all their own?”’ 

“Why, yes—why not?” said Mercury, look- 
ing a little angry. 

‘““Why not?” exploded Peter. “Why, because 
such people are dreadful. They hurt folks and 
kill them, and get shut up in jail. And the 
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Greeks must have been dreadful, too, if they 
gave them a god all to themselves.” 

“T don’t think a really nice man would be 
willing to be a god of thieves, either,” said 
Prue very primly. ‘I think we'd better go. 
We've run away among all sorts of people, but 
we never ran away among thieves.” 

By this time Mercury was frowning deeply. 
“Vou two come back here,’ he fumed. ‘‘I 
don’t see what you are making such a fuss 
about. I tell you, people have always thought 
my thieving was clever! They’ve told stories 
for years about how when I was just a youngster 
I stole the girdle of Venus and all Vulcan’s 
tools. Why, whem-I was only a day oid ft 
stole some cattle—~ 

At that Prue’s mouth opened wide and her 
eyes snapped. 

“You're just making things worse,’’ she 
said. ‘You are fibbing too. A day-old baby 
couldn’t steal a thing! I guess I know. I saw 
my baby brother the day he came, and he 
couldn’t sit up or say a word! We can’t stay 
where you are. We're going.” 

She clapped her hands over her ears and ran, 
with Peter beside her. But Mercury was really 
angry now. He had not been well brought up. 
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People had laughed at his pranks instead of 
punishing him, and he thought the children 
were being unkind and unjust both. 

“You—you’ll be sorry for this!’’ he shouted, 
like a big naughty boy, as he was. But they 
only ran the faster, and were soon back among 
the other gods and goddesses, who were all 
eager to meet them and thank them for what 
they had done to help Diana. 

The Four Winds were there by this time. 
They were the ones who had told of the chil- 
dren’s coming to the Moon and said they might 
help Diana out, so everybody must watch for 
her. They were very glad to see their young 
friends again. 

“The question now before the house,’’ said 
Boreas to the children, “‘is—-where do you 
youngsters want to gonext? Anywhere we can 
take you?” 

Prue and Peter looked around at all the 
strange figures grouped about them, and their 
eyes grew misty. They had had a wonderful, a 
thrilling adventure, but they were more than 
ready forhome. They wanted their mothers— 
their fathers—even the brothers and sisters 
whom they felt were sometimes in the way. 
They wanted comfortable beds and clean clothes 
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and good things to eat, and even Peter wanted 
a tub full of water to scrub in! 

‘Oh, please,”’ cried little Prue, her dark eyes 
very soft and pleading, ‘‘we want to go where 
the Home Fairy is!”’ 

To her dismay, every head was shaken. ‘‘No 
one can take you there,’’ said Boreas. ‘‘You 
will have to discover where she is yourselves. 
You must just travel where you think she might 
be, till you find her.” 

The children look about them. Most of the 
people were men. Somehow they felt the Home 
Fairy was more likely to be found with women. 
And there was one very lovely lady there with 
whom Peter, at least, had fallen in love at 
first sight. 

“Want to go with her,” he said, pointing, 
and Prudence nodded, ‘“‘ Yes.’’ 

Diana laughed. ‘You haven’t lost your 
old-time charm, Venus,’ she said. ‘Well, 
children, she is the goddess of love, and she 
has a small son Eros, or Cupid, and her planet 
is most like your own earth of all of them, so 
you ought to enjoy being with her.”’ 

“They will,” said Venus in a soft, cooing 
voice. ‘‘AndI won’t bother the Winds. There’s 
room in my chariot. Go hop in, dears.” 
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She motioned to a sort of low carriage the 
children had not noticed, and looked at now 
with wonder and admiration. It was all of 
gold and it was drawn by the strangest steeds — 
doves! A whole flock of white doves, harnessed 
in blue ribbons! This was a new way to travel. 
Eagerly Peter and Prue ran toward it and were 
climbing in when a very unpleasant and unex- 
pected thing happened to them. 
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The thing was so very unexpected that at 
first neither Peter nor Prue could believe that 
it really was happening! And then all at once 
they understood—they had made Mercury 
angry, and he was stealing them, as he had 
stolen things all his life! He had come softly 
up behind them, and grabbed them, one under 
each arm, before they had had a chance to 
say, ‘‘Boo.”’ And there they were, very uncom- 
fortable indeed, heads hanging, feet dangling, 
feeling and knowing they must look exactly 
like two limp rag dolls. But they weren’t 
limp very long. The minute they realized what 
was happening, they began to kick and to 
squirm and to yell like a couple of little wild- 
cats. For not only did Mercury have them 
fast —he was carrying them away! Away from 
Diana and Venus and the chariot! 

‘“Diana— help, help, help!” they cried. But, 
to their horror, Diana only smiled and waved, 
and called something they did not hear after 
them. 

‘They’re all used to me,” said Mercury. 
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“You might as well save your breath.” And 
he just flew a little faster. 

By this time the children were thoroughly 
frightened. It had been one thing to ride 
through space cuddled in the folds of the great 
cloak of the West Wind, but this was different. 
Now they could look down. Their earth swung 
down below them like a great glowing moon, 
and the Moon was already far away. There 
was nothing beneath them—just nothing at 
all! They both felt sick and a little dizzy. 
And it was so uncomfortable—being gripped 
and held that way right across the stomach. 
They stopped fighting and used all the strength 
they had left in holding on. 

Mercury laughed as he felt their clutching 
hands. ‘There,’ he teased, ‘‘that’s better! 
You see, you're both beginning to like me 
already!”’ 

“T—am—not!”’ shrieked Peter, while Prue 
screamed, ‘‘ No, no, no!” at the top of her voice, 
even while she was almost hugging him! 

Mercury laughed. ‘Well, you are mighty 
plucky youngsters, anyhow,’ he said, “and 
I do like pluck. Don’t worry. I won’t hurt 
you.” | 

‘“Where—are you— taking us?”’ gasped Peter. 
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“Up to myplanet. for a> visit, towbe sare 
answered Mercury. ‘I have a planet all my 
own. It may be the smallest of the lot—even 
smaller than your earth or Mars or Venus— 
but it is a sure-enough planet, and it is all 
mine! And while you’re on it you can do one 
thing at least that you couldn’t do on your 
own earth—I can teach you to play ball with 
yourselves.”’ 

‘““Teach us to play ball with ourselves? That 
sounds silly,’ said Peter. 

‘““Wait and see,’’ said Mercury. ‘Breathing 
allirighte 

“Why, of course. Why shouldn’t we be 
breathing all right?” 

‘Oh, mortals aren’t supposed to be able to 
breathe very far away from their own earth. I 
suppose the Home Fairy arranged that when 
she sent you on this trip. I can help you some 
while you are visiting me, too. If you were by 
yourselves you'd have a hard time. You 
couldn’t stand my air or my heat or my cold.” 

“Why?” asked Prue, so curious she forgot 
to be angry. 

“Because of many strange things, or things 
that would seem strange to you,” replied 
Mercury. ‘For one thing, I am a whole lot 
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mearer to the Sun than you are. In fact, I 
am nearer to the Sun that any one of the other 
seven planets. There are eight of us altogether, 
you know. For the rest, you wait and see. 
You may not find a visit to me as uninteresting 
as you expect. And, after the things you said 
to me, I couldn’t just walk off and leave you, 
you know. You practically dared me to steal 
yous 

“Why, what a fib!’”’ exploded Prue. ‘We 
didn’t! You’re horrid’’; while Peter said seri- 
ously, “I think you deserve to be treated badly. 
The god of thieves doesn’t deserve to be very 
well treated, does he? And stealing children is 
the very worst thing you can do. If we catch 
you doing it down on earth, we can have you 
sent to the penitentiary for your whole life.”’ 

‘““Maybe,”’ said Mercury lightly. ‘But we’re 
not on your earth. We’re on mine. Welcome 
to my home.” 

The wings Mercury wore let them down so 
easily that they landed without the slightest 
jar. Very glad indeed to be able to change 
their most uncomfortable positions, the children 
slid from his arms to the ground. 

Mercury was watching them, with the wicked 
little smile in his eyes that they had already 
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learned to dread. What odd or unpleasant 
thing was likely to happen to them now? With 
a glance at each other, they started to move 
away from him, when the thing came! They 
started to walk, as they would have walked 
upon the earth, but, instead of moving off in 
an ordinary, everyday manner, they bounded 
up into the air, higher than either of them had 
ever been able to jump! When they landed 
again, they stood still and stared at each other. 
What was the matter? To their disgust, Mer- 
cury was laughing. He laughed and laughed 
until he rolled on the ground, and lost his 
breath, and cried, and every time he looked at 
their disgusted, puzzled faces he laughed harder 
—for they had both tried to move again, and 
had gone flying up once more. It seemed to 
them that it was hard even to stand still! And 
they found they could not move their arms 
without a wing-flapping effect that was uncom- 
fortable to feel, and evidently very funny to see. 

But they almost forgot their fright at the 
strange feeling in their anger at Mercury. At 
last they glared at him so that the young 
rascal repented, and, sitting up, wiped his eyes, 
gave one last weak giggle, and said, ‘“‘Sit down 
and I’ll explain things to you.” 
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With a slow care that brought more smiles 
to Mercury’s impish face, the children let them- 
selves down to the ground. 

“Now, hurry up and tell us,’’ demanded 
Peter. ‘‘I suppose you think this is the sort 
of thing you meant when you spoke of our 
playing ball with ourselves. We bounce just 
like rubber balls. Teach us how not to do it.”’ 

“T. can’t,” said "Mereury.- =, Yow llshaveave 
learn by yourselves how to manage your bodies 
differently. You don’t know very much about 
astronomy, do you?” 

‘““Astronomy means the study of the stars,” 
said Peter with dignity. ‘‘But I haven’t studied 
it yet. I’mtoolittle. Neitherhas Prue. She’s 
three months littler than I am.” 

“Then I’ll teach you some right now,’’ said 
Mercury. ‘I told you I was the smallest of 
the planets, and it makes me different. We are 
none of us very much like one another. One of 
my differences lies in making everything light. 
When you are on me, you weigh less than one 
quarter what you weigh when you are on the 
earth. You don’t weigh, this minute, any more 
than you did when you were babies! That's 
why you go stepping around so queerly. You'll 
just have to learn to walk differently. And 
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another thing—TI travel the fastest of all the 
planets. It was the pace of this little chap 
that made them give it to me. And, as it is 
so small and goes so fast, you may notice my 
motion and feel rather unsteady. You never 
noticed your earth moving, did you?”’ 

“Mercy, no!’’ exclaimed Prue, though Peter, 
whose Uncle Tom liked astronomy, nodded. 
Uncle Tom had told him things about the earth 
and stars now and then. 

“You see, you couldn’t feel the earth move, 
it’s so big,” went on Mercury. “But you can 
feel me. So if you feel dizzy don’t worry. But 
be careful how you walk. It might not be 
pleasant for you to go popping off into space.” 

The children shuddered at the thought, and 
looked so pathetic that Mercury, who was really 
a good-hearted chap enough, said, ‘‘Why not 
practice now? I’m right here to see you're 
not hurt.” 

That sounded like a good idea. Besides, the 
children, now they understood their bouncing, 
were rather eager to try again. In a way it 
had beenfun. Soup they got and went through 
a series of bouncings and whirlings that set 
Mercury laughing again—and now they didn’t 
mind. 
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“Tust jump,” he told them at last. “Jump 
as hard as you can and see how high you do go.” 

He rose to be ready to catch them, and Peter 
tried first. He went sailing up and up and up 
until he gasped, but he came down again quite 
safely. 

“Me next!’’ shrieked Prue in great excite- 
ment. And up she went, and after that the 
two jumped and bounced—flying they called 
it—until they were tired and lay panting and 
laughing on the ground. 

“T haven't had ‘so much\ fue in ages; “said 
Mercury. ‘But don’t try too much when I’m 
not around. There’s no danger I can see, but 
it pays to” be careful, I may be the: sodwor 
speed, but I believe in ‘safety first” just the 
same. Now we'll go over to my house.” 

“Which do you have—a temple or a palace?”’ 
asked Prue. 

‘“Neither,’’ answered Mercury. ‘‘I don’t like 
fuss and feathers. I just have a comfortable 
house to sleep in, with a place for my friends, 
and plenty of good things to eat. By the way, 
I can give you something that no other god 
can give you—not even great Jupiter himself. 
And that’s plenty of first-class nectar and 
ambrosia.”’ 
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“T suppose,” said Peter with a sidelong look, 
“that you can do that because you are the sort 
of god you are?”’ 

Mercury laughed. ‘Oh, yes,’’ he replied, 
Si stole-it:” 

“Then I won’t taste one bit of it,’’ declared 
Prue primly. 

Mercury laughed, but his eyes had that 
' queer gleam again. 

“Then why,” he asked, “did you eat the 
apples Peter stole last autumn from the trees 
in that big place near yours? And the young 
onions you yourself grabbed out of old Mr. 
Clarke’s hotbed not three days ago?”’ 

Very, very red, Prue stammered, “Why— 
that’s not the same at all! MThat—that’s— 
why, that was fun. We weren't stealing.” 

“Humph! Call it what you please, but 
don’t turn up your nose at my food,” said 
Mercury. And Prue thought she had better 
say no more. She felt there were things to be 
said, but she couldn’t say them. 

The children had thought they were so tired 
they could not make the trip to Mercury’s 
home. But, though the way lay over steep, 
stony hills and mountains higher than any in 
the Moon, they managed very well. And they 
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went rapidly too. They were so light it was 
easy to move quickly. 

There was not much to see. Queer trees 
grew about them, but they were not pretty. 
Now and then they caught a glimpse of animals 
moving here and there, and from them the 
children shrank, for they were large and strange 
and looked fierce. 

“Aren't there any people?” asked Prue: 

“No,” said Mercury, “there aren't. My 
climate and my seasons are so queer I’d have a 
lot of trouble looking after people, so I won’t 
bother to keep them.”’ 

“He said that just as mother says she won't 
bother to keep hens,’ whispered Peter. “He 
doesn’t think people are very important, does 
her 

“Who does your housework?”’ asked Prue. 
She was beginning to be a very good little 
housewife herself and was interested. 

“Oh, I don’t fuss much,’’ Mercury replied. 
“My father, Jupiter, always has a lot of women 
folks around his house, and he sends some of 
them down to clean up now and then, and I 
steal what I want to eat, and eat it when and 
where I please.” 

Prue tossed her head but said nothing. 


Now and then they caught a glimpse of animals moving here and there 
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“Here we are!’ cried Mercury, and they 
found themselves before a low, white house with 
pillars, a bit like Diana’s palace, but much 
smaller. 

Inside was a big bare, pleasant room, fur- 
nished with benches and a table. ‘Sit down,” 
said Mercury, “and I’ll get supper. It’s easy, 
having only two things to get. You earth 
people ought to have our plan. It saves lots 
of work.” 

He came back in a moment with a pitcher 
and a big plate and three mugs of gold. 

“T should think you’d get tired of eating just 
one thing,” said Prue. ‘‘We got tired enough 
of butter and milk and cheese up in the Moon, 
and we weren’t there but a little while.” 

“No god from Mount Olympus ever tires 
of nectar and ambrosia,’ Mercury told her, 
and poured them each a mug of a strange 
liquid that seemed to throw off sparks of light, 
and that had so many colors it looked like a 
liquid rainbow. 

“There, try that,” said Mercury proudly. 

And it was indeed most wonderfully good. 
But the ambrosia rather disappointed them. 
It seemed to be simply a new kind of fruit, and 
rather tasteless. 
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‘“‘At least it’s a change,” said Peter. “But, 
oh, how I wish it was hot waffles with honey!” 

“Or popovers with maple sirup!’ sighed 
Prue. 

And then each gave a cry of delight. For 
Peter seemed to be eating hot waffles with 
honey and Prue popovers and maple sirup! 

‘“‘No wonder they never tire of it!’ cried 
Peter. ‘‘Ambrosia is just any of the good 
things you ever ate, made to order. Let’s try 
something else for our second helping. I choose 
lemon-cream pie.”’ 

“Strawberry ice cream!’’ said Prudence. 

And they were eating lemon-cream pie and 
strawberry ice cream! It was wonderful! 

‘“‘T do wish Diana were here,” said Prue. ‘‘She 
longed for ambrosia so. I’m going to have 
watermelon next, Peter.”’ 

“Better go slow — you'll be sick if you aren’t 
careful,” warned Peter. ‘‘And I'll bet there 
aren’t any hot-water bottles or doses of pepper- 
mint around these skies, are there?”’ 

Mercury shook his head. ‘Have to go down 
on earth to steal some if she needs ’em,’’ he 
said. “But I could go over to my hot side and 
get her a rock to cuddle up against.” 

‘“What’s your hot side?”’ asked Prue. 
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But before Mercury could answer she heard 
Peter, who had thought it was best to leave 
temptation behind him and had stepped out 
of doors, calling excitedly, ‘‘O Prue, Prue, do 
hurry up and come out here right away!’ 

And dropping her last piece of ambrosia — 
and maybe a pain—Prue rushed out of the 
door. 


WHERE IT IS ALWAYS NIGHT OR 
ALWAYS DAY 


‘““What is it?’’ cried Prue as she rushed out 
of Mercury’s house in answer to Peter’s call. 
And she was disappointed when he answered, 
“The sky — look at the sky!”’ 

She had looked at the sky many times 
during her short life and saw no reason to get 
so excited about it now. But as she looked up 
she couldn’t help gasping in astonishment and 
delight. It had grown darker as they ate their 
supper inside, and the sky was as different from 
the sky she was used to as a candle is different 
from a great lamp. 

“‘No wonder you’re interested,’’ said Mer- 
cury as he lounged out after them. ‘‘Some dis- 
play, I have, don’t you think so? You on the 
earth haven’t nearly such a good view. I really 
think I have the best skyscape of any of the 
planets.’ 

““Can we see the earth?’’ asked Peter, and 
a great wave of homesickness went over them 
both. Their dear old ordinary, everyday earth! 
How they would like to be down on it again! 
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“Why, certainly,’’ said Mercury. ‘See that 
big bright star down there with the smaller 
star near it? That’s your earth and the Moon. 
I haven’t any moon. Great pity. Some of 
the other planets who have more than one 
ought to divide up, I think. But then my 
stars are so big and beautiful I get along very 
well. See—that particularly lovely one is 
Venus, where you might be this minute if I 
hadn’t nabbed you.”’ 

Prue flushed. ‘‘I wish we were there,” she 
said. ‘‘She looks very big and bright and— 
and honest.” 

Mercury giggled, but only said, ‘‘She is big 
and bright — she’s about four times as big as 
‘she is when you see her from your earth.” 

“Is she your sister too?’’ asked Peter. 

"Ob, no. - Didn't you ever hear the story of 
Venus?” asked Mercury. “It’s a pretty one. 
Tuaell you.” 

There was nothing the children liked so well 
as a story, and they settled down comfortably, 
snuggled up to Mercury, who sat on a long 
marble bench right out under the glorious big 
stars. 

“Venus,’”’ said Mercury, “was born just at 
dawn one morning, from the white foam on the 
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crest of a great wave, out at sea. Your own 
friend Zephyrus, the West Wind, saw her 
tossing about there on the water, and came 
down and caught the lovely little baby in his 
arms, and got her a big pink shell for a cradle, 
and then took her away to the shores of a large 
island near Greece called Cyprus. You can 
find it on your maps if you look. There he 
gave her to the Hours, who brought her up, 
taught her, and loved her, and maybe spanked 
her a bit when she was naughty, till she was 
a tall girl—and the most beautiful girl who 
had ever been seen. Then when she was grown 
the Hours brought her up to Mount Olympus 
and showed her to my father, Jupiter. Every 
one of the young gods fell in love with her at 
once and wanted to marry her, but Jupiter 
gave her to his son Vulcan. Vulcan is the 
homeliest of the lot, and lame too. He’s god 
of fire and of blacksmiths, but he’s very clever 
and he made Venus some beautiful things. He 
makes all the houses we gods live in, and once 
he made some furniture such as I think you 
never heard of —tables and chairs that would 
move all by themselves, and go where they 
were wanted!” 

“Why, that’s magic!” said Prue breathlessly. 
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~ Of course it was magic,’ was. Mercury’s 
answer. | 

“Did you steal any of that furniture?”’ asked 
Peter excitedly. “Have you got any of it here? 
I'd loveto see 1t!”’ 

“No,” replied Mercury with a chuckle, “but 
I have some very good beds that I did get from 
the old place at Mount Olympus when Jupiter 
broke up housekeeping. Want to try one of 
them?”’ 

All at once both children realized that they 
were desperately sleepy. They had been too 
excited to notice it before. 

EOn, please, “they said. 

So Mercury led them to an inside room and 
told them to make themselves at home, and left 
them. The beds may have been delightful — 
for Greeks. For small Americans, they were 
hard. They were handsome enough, being made 
out of what looked like solid silver, but they 
had neither of them anything like springs, and 
the mattresses were not what the children 
considered good. Nevertheless soon they were 
both so sound asleep that they wouldn’t have 
known it had their own dear earth rolled up and 
looked in at their window! 

When they woke, Prue was distinctly cross. 
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She must have eaten too much after all, for she 
wailed wildly because she couldn’t have clean 
clothes and a tub full of hot water and soap 
and a toothbrush. 

“Ugh, but you sky folks are dirty!”’ she said 
most impolitely, when Mercury came smiling 
up to her. 

‘“There’s a little bit of water on my planet,” 
he said. ‘We'll hunt it up after breakfast.”’ 
And Prue smiled again. 

Breakfast of course was delightful, for the 
ambrosia they imagined to be anything they 
liked, and the nectar they would have changed 
for no drink they had ever tasted. After the 
meal was over, Prue made Peter help her 
straighten out their queer beds as tidily as they 
could, and then started out with Mercury on 
a tour of his little planet. 

They were used to walking upon it now, and 
minded less the motion of the ground under 
their feet. As they went on, it seemed as if 
the sunshine had never been so bright—as if, 
indeed, it grew brighter. 

“It is brighter,’ said Mercury when they 
spoke of this. ‘I am much nearer the Sun than 
you earth people, so I get more light and heat 
too. And it seems to be getting brighter all the 
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time because we are getting nearer and nearer 
to my always-day side.”’ 

“Your always-day side?’’ questioned Peter. 
“What's that?” 

“Just exactly what I called it,’’ answered 
Mercury. ‘‘I suppose that is something else 
you don’t know about. Why, you see, your 
earth spins round and round, so all sides of it 
are turned toward the Sun at some time during 
the day. Now, I don’t turn around that way, 
though I admit I wish I could. It’s much better 
than the way this planet does. But I’m too 
small, or something, so I don’t turn properly, 
and the consequence is that on one side of me 
it is always bright day, and on the opposite side 
it is always black night. And the day side is 
very hot and the night side is very cold. You've 
no idea how hot or how cold! There are just 
two strips of my planet, one on each side, that 
have anything like a day and a night, and 
are comfortable to stay in.”’ 

Isnt-that funny?” cried Prue, while Peter 
said wisely, “It was from your always-day 
side you’d have got her her hot rock last night.” 

“Exactly,’’ said Mercury.. ‘And now we've 
come to the place where you can have those 
baths you are so anxious for.”’ 
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They had reached a sort of valley, with many 
little pools, all surrounded by rocks, scattered 
here and there. 

Peter and Prue tore down to the water to 
take long drinks. But it was very different 
from earth water, both to taste and to touch, 
and they were disappointed. However, it might 
do for bathing. 

Prue picked out a pool shaped very much 
like a bathtub, and said that was hers. Peter 
chose a round one, like a bowl, a little way 
off, and Mercury went to a large hole that 
steamed so the children thought they wouldn’t 
want to get in it unless they expected to be 
cooked! 

Their baths were queer. There were no 
towels, no soap. But the sun dried them 
quickly, and when the three met again every- 
body felt cleaner and better. 

““T don’t think I'll take you much farther,” 
Mercury told the children. ‘It’s pretty hot 
over in the next valley. But I’ll take you up 
on the hills between, and you can look over.”’ 

They climbed the hill, but the light was so 
great farther on that the children could only 
blink and hide their eyes. And they were 
gasping in the heat. 
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ets try the eold’ side,” suggested Peter. 
He felt he needed a change, and had notions 
of sleds and skates and maybe snowshoes, to 
be used soon. 

So off they went, traveling rapidly, with the 
help of Mercury’s wings now, across the strip 
that was half day and half night. Mercury 
helped them by means of his staff, lending it 
first to one and then to the other, but Prue 
squealed whenever she took it. She was always 
sure the snakes on it were trying to crawl up 
over her hand. 

They had lunch on the loveliest mountain 
peak they had seen, and pretended that the 
ambrosia was such an enormous lot of good 
things that Mercury laughed at them and said 
they might need hot stones after all. 

When they were through, they started on, 
but Prue soon grew restless. 

isnt, tuere a house where we can go? 
There’s a great big storm coming.” 

“Looks like a thunderstorm, too,’ added 
Peter uneasily. Peter did not like thunder- 
storms, but, being a boy, could not admit that 
he didn’t. 

Mercury laughed. “Not up here,’ he said. 
“You must remember you are not on your 
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earth, and nothing happens as it does with 
you. That blackness is nothing but my always- 
night side that’s beginning to show.”’ 

“Of course—we never thought of that,” 
said Peter, while Prue shivered and said that 
she was cold. ; 

“T expected that you would be, and I’m 
ready to fix you up as snug and warm as can 
be,”’ Mercury told her. 

Then he unrolled a pack that he had slung 
across his back, and from it took two great 
warm, woolly cloaks with hoods fastened to 
them. 

“How lovely—and how warm!”’ said Prue 
as she cuddled into hers. 

“Minerva, a goddess you haven’t met, wove 
them,” explained Mercury. ‘She and her girls, 
whom she’s trained, make all our clothes. I 
stole those two cloaks from her workroom. 
Going to throw yours off?” 

“T ought to,” replied Prue. ‘I don’t care 
how much you laugh at me, stealing isn’t right 
and you oughtn’t to do it.” 

“Oh, I admit you’re right,’ said Mercury. 
“TI do like to tease you, but I know, down 
inside me, I’m wrong. What do you think 
of my dark side?” 
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They had come to the top of a tall mountain 
and were looking off over a great bleak place 
that grew darker and darker the farther away 


They had come to the top of a tall mountain 


they looked, and where there was nothing alive, 
nothing that ever had been alive! The children 
shuddered at the icy wind that came toward 
them, and at the strange silence and wildness 
of the place. 

“It frightens me,’ 


/ 


said Prue. 
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“Tt looks as if it had never been alive at 
all,” said Peter. 

“Tt never has,’’ said Mercury sadly. “This 
half of me is colder than your Moon, and has 
never had any chance at all to be warm and 
gay. Come, let’s go. It makes me sad to 
look at it.” 

“Isn't there any coasting or skating?’”’ asked 
Peter, much disappointed. 

But Mercury just shook his head and hurried 
them away, almost carrying them in his haste. 
He took them back to his home, and they spent 
the evening out on his marble bench, looking up 
in admiration at the strangely bright stars and 
listening to Mercury’s stories about them. 

“Why,” asked Peter, ‘do you call yourself 
and our earth and Mars and Venus and some 
others planets, ‘the other stars’? What’s the 
difference?” 

“A great deal,’”’ Mercury replied. ‘“‘The 
stars are much farther away from the Sun and 
the earth than any of the planets are, and they 
are really suns themselves. They have their 
own light. The planets all swing around the 
Sun, we know, and they have no light of their 
own. They just shine in light that is reflected 
from the Sun. Put out the Sun, and the planets 
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would be dark. But the stars wouldn’t know 
the difference—they’d go blazing on all by 
themselves.” 

“Then have all those stars that are suns got 
planets of their own as our Sun has?” asked 
Peter. 

“Maybe,” answered Mercury. ‘“ But we know 
only about our own little family party —own 
Sun and his eight planets, with their moons 
and the asteroids. We have a hard enough 
time finding out about one another and keeping 
in our path through the skies. Did any one 
ever show you our path? Do you know about 
the signs of the zodiac?”’ 

The children were delighted to be able to 
Say, © Yes,’ and told about the Cow That 
Jumped over the Moon and her family. 

‘“‘T remember,” said Mercury. ‘‘ Wonderful 
cow, that! Well, those stars there mark her 
husband, Taurus. His brightest star is named 
Aldebaran. And see, there’s Castor and Pollux, 
the Heavenly Twins. Do you notice that the 
star Pollux is yellow and Castor is green? And 
do’ you see—”’ 

It was undoubtedly all very interesting 
indeed. But, though the children turned their 
heads this way and that way and squinted and 
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tried to imagine a lot, they could not see that 
the stars made pictures of a bull, a fish, a goat, 
a man holding a watering pot, a girl with some 
scales in her hand, and all the other things. 
They did try to see and to understand, but they 
were tired. Before they knew it, their heads 
nodded lower—lower—and at last they were 
both sound asleep. 

~ They were awakened by a great crash which 
seemed to shake the whole planet, and woke 
up, frightened and curious. 
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They remembered at once—they had gone 
to sleep while Mercury was describing the signs 
of the zodiac to them. They had been very 
ill-mannered. Was he frightening them now 
as a punishment? It hardly seemed so, for 
they were not outside as they had been. He 
had evidently carried them in and put them to 
bed as well as he could, and it was no longer 
so dark, but as light as it ever grew in Mer- 
cury’s twilight zone. Mercury was not in sight, 
and he didn’t come when they called, while 
the house was still rocking from the awful noise 
that had wakened them. 

PTS suppose, wsaid Peter, “we'd better go 
look for him.” 

“Yes,” said Prue. “Auntie Lu has told me 
about earthquakes. She saw one out in Cali- 
fornia. Folks are safer out of houses than in 
them. And I just know that noise was an earth- 
quake, Peter’ 

“Or, as we’re up here, a Mercury quake,” 
added Peter, and Prue did her best to smile 
at eis joke: 

I19 
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So outdoors they hurried, and to their relief 
nothing seemed wrong there. As they looked 
about, they saw Mercury hurrying over the 
hills toward them. 

‘‘Well, well,’ he called as he came nearer, 
‘did my father wake you?”’ 

“Your father!”’ Prue exclaimed. ‘You don’t 
mean to say that anybody’s father could make 
so much noise as that?”’ 

“Humph! It’s easy to see you don’t know 
mine,’’ said Mercury, smiling. ‘“‘That was one 
of his thunderbolts. Vulcan makes them for 
him, and he slings them around when he wants 
things done for him. This one means that he 
wants me. I must hurry right away or he'll 
be dreadfully angry.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Peter, ‘‘I didn’t know grown 
men had to obey their fathers like that! I 
hoped I wouldn’t have to when I grew up. I 
thought only little boys had to do as they 
were told.” 

“Oh,” laughed Mercury, ‘‘almost everybody 
has to obey somebody or other. You just ask 
your father if that isn’t so. Anyway, I have to 
obey Jupiter, and I’m off.” 

“Well, where does he live nowadays?”’ asked 
Prue. 
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“On his planet, to be sure,’’ answered 
Mercury. ‘“‘He has a whopping big one—the 
biggest of the eight. And it is very far away. 
It is so far away from your earth that they’ve 
learned very little about it, and my father 
likes that. He can do as he pleases up there. 
He doesn’t want to be dispossessed again, 
you see.” 

“T shouldn’t think he would,” said Peter, 
though he was not thinking at all about the 
troubles of Jupiter. He was thinking of his 
and of Prue’s. What would happen to them 
if Mercury left them? Would there be enough 
to eat? Would those great strange animals 
hurt them? Was there any danger of their 
bouncing off into space and getting lost? 

He saw that Prue, too, was thinking of these 
things, and he cried, ““O Mercury, please take 
us with you! We'll be very good, and obey 
everything anybody says, if you just won’t 
leave us here alone!” 

“Why, bless your hearts, I meant to take 
you all the time,’ Mercury told him, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘You’re due for a lot of visiting 
around these skies, and I didn’t mean to keep 
you long when I stole you. You haven’t had 
such a bad time with me, have you?”’ 
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“No,” admitted the children. “‘We have 
enjoyed it.” And they had, but they were glad 
to be going on just the same. They hadn’t found 
the Home Fairy yet! 

“Tf your father has a realshome up. there, 
perhaps the Home Fairy will be in it,” said 
Prue. ‘‘She stays around homes, doesn’t she?”’ 

‘“T can’t tell you where she stays,” said 
Mercury, the queer, blank look that came to 
the faces of everyone when they asked about 
the Home Fairy settling on his face. ‘‘Come, 
Tanust hus: 

“We haven't had breakfast,’ said Peter, who 
was always hungry. 

“Then hurry down a cup of nectar and put 
some ambrosia into your pockets,’ ordered 
Mercury. ‘“‘We’ve no time to lose.” 

And as he said it, thump! whack! crackety! 
bang!!! came another thunderbolt. Jupiter was 
not willing to wait! 

“Yes, yes!’ called Mercury, as if he could 
be heard all those miles away. Then he darted 
into his room and came out with some old 
shoes, whose wings seemed still in good repair, 
and a couple of rather shabby caps. He slipped 
the old shoes right over those the children wore | 
and gave them each a winged cap. 
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“There,” he said, ‘“‘now you can be more 
comfortable than when I brought you. I always 
say it pays not to throw good things away. 
You never can tell when you'll want them. 
Now — each take hold of my belt with one 
hand, spring up into the air, and then just 
walk.” 

In a jiffy all three were sailing along at a 
great rate, as comfortably as possible. 

Up and ever up they went. They saw many 
beautiful things — great flaming stars, and a 
comet or so rushing along at express speed, 
and at one side a lot of small glowing things 
which Mercury told them were asteroids. 

“There’s a lot of them floating around the 
sun,’ he said. “And I tell you right now, 
keep clear of them. If you weighed less than 
you ought on my planet, you’d weigh practi- 
cally nothing at all on one of those! You'd 
have to carry paper weights in your pockets 
to keep from floating away altogether.” 

“TI certainly won’t go there,’ declared Prue. 

And she meant it when she said it, but how 
often can any of us tell exactly what we are 
going todo? Prue thought of Mercury’s warn- 
ing long after, when— but that is getting ahead 
of the story. Now she hurried past the little 
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asteroids without another glance. There were 
many more interesting things around her. 

“Tell us about Jupiter’s planet,’ suggested 
Peter. ‘‘Is it like yours or ours?” 

‘Like neither,’ said Mercury. “He’s as 
different as can be from both of us. He is so 
much bigger, you can hardly imagine how big 
he really is. He’s ’way over a hundred times 
bigger than your earth! And, as I am nearer 
the Sun than you are, so Jupiter is farther 
away. It does not seem at all big from his 
planet, and he gets practically no heat or light 
Trorierhes 

“Does Jupiter keep people?’”’ asked Prue, 
and Mercury said, ‘‘ No.” 

‘““Has he a moon?”’ asked Peter. 

“One? He has eight of them! It doesn’t 
seem fair when I’ve none, does it? And one of 
his moons is bigger than I—a regular planet — 
while another is just about my size! The next 
two are about the size of your Moon, and the 
others are little, scrappy things. You earth 
people can’t see them at all without great big 
telescopes. But they all look pretty, sailing 
around in the sky, and queer too, though they’re 
not the queerest thing you'll find. I’m going 
to keep that as a surprise.” 
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In a jiffy all three were sailing along at a great rate 
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As he said that, his eyes twinkled in the way 
that always made the children uncomfortable. 
He twinkled like that when he was going to 
have a chance to laugh at them! 

‘‘Please tell us,’’ coaxed Prudence. 

But Mercury only shook his head, flew faster, 
and said,. "Youll likeit tip.en Jipiter ie case 
planet for regular mortals. They just couldn't 
live there, and you must be careful not to try 
to walk about outside the house. The planet 1s 
by no means firm or solid yet, as your astrono- 
mers know. But it is just the thing for us gods. 
Vulcan has built my father a palace there even 
more beautiful than the famous brazen palace 
he built for Apollo up on the Sun. And there’s 
another palace there, too. It was built by the 
Norse gods. You see, there were lots of gods 
in the old times, and they all had to go some- 
where when people stopped believing in them, 
so most of them had to come up here. None of 
the others had stars and planets named for them, 
so Jupiter invited them to his big world. And 
there they are. Some of them, the Egyptian 
gods, for instance, board with us, but there 
were so many of the Norse gods that Jupiter 
and Woden, their head men, thought they’d 
better have a place of their own, and they 
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have. The planet’s big enough for everybody, 
goodness knows, so they can all be there together 
and yet never meet.” 

“Why don’t they want to meet?’’ asked 
Prudence. 

“Oh, if they do, there’s a fight,”” answered 
Mercury. “They’re all used to ruling and 
having things their own way, you see, and no 
one wants to givein. Well, here we are, between 
a couple of moons. We ought to arrive pretty 
soon now.”’ 

The moons looked so attractive Prue wouldn’t 
have minded stopping to visit the biggest ones, 
but Mercury hurried them on until they were 
passing through great masses of the most 
wonderful clouds— clouds of many colors, lying 
like a great bright scarf all wound around the 
planet. 

Jupiter himself was a great glowing thing 
that looked hot and not at all solid. 

“That’s what it is,’’ said Mercury when the 
children asked about these things. ‘‘ Remember 
you're not to step foot on the planet. You'll 
never see your Home Fairy at all if you do.” 

Presently they saw, far off, a beautiful white 
building, not unlike Diana’s, but*much, much 
larger. 
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“‘Tt’s lovely,’ said Prue, “but not) like ihe 
castles I’ve read about.” 

“It’s not,’ said Mercury. “It’s pure Greek 
We didn’t try to see how tall we could build 
things. Wait till you get over to see the Norse 
gods. There you'll get your great homely 
round towers like pepper shakers and big pointed 
roofs. Our architecture is the most beautiful in 
the world.” 

Peter and Prue smiled at his boasting, but 
were too busy to tease him about it just then. 

They were stepping down upon the broad 
white steps that led up to the open door. A 
flock of lovely peacocks came up to greet them, 
and they heard an owl hooting from some dim 
corner of the roof, but no one was in sight. 

Stooping, Mercury took the winged shoes- 
from the children’s feet and snatched off their 
caps, then he straightened, stepped back, and 
said, with that twinkle again in his eyes, ‘‘Come 
along now—hurry.”’ 

They didn’t want to budge. They both 
knew from the tone of his voice as well as the 
look in his eyes that somehow they were going 
to furnish a lot of amusement for this saucy, 


laughing young god, and they did not want 
to do it. 
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What the joke was going to be they could 
not imagine. Carefully they looked all about 
them. 

Then Prue whispered, “Ill bet I ‘know, 
Peter. When we go to walk we'll be even 
lighter than we were on Mercury, and bounce 
more than we did down there. So let’s be 
awfully careful. Hold yourself down tight, 
and let’s have the joke on him. He’s laughed 
at us enough.” 

“Hurry —don’t stand there all day!” cried 
Mercury. “‘Jupiter’s waiting. Don’t make him 
angry right at the very start.” 

Peter and Prue didn’t want the great Jupiter 
angry at them, of course. So they thought they 
would try to move. Following Prue’s idea, they 
started to go slowly and carefully, through the 
front door, into the palace. 

And right then and there they discovered 
what the joke was—and it was not what they 
had expected that it would be, at all! 
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Instead of bouncing up lightly as if they 
were feathers, the two children found that they 
did not move at all! It seemed exactly as if 
each foot were glued to the ground! 

Of course Mercury shouted with laughter. 
‘“‘Oh, my-gracious!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Your faces are 
so funny when things happen to you! Your 
expressions— go on—try again, do!”’ 

Though they didn’t want to, the children 
did try again. They had to get somewhere 
some time! So, red with wrath, they struggled 
with all their might, and at last they did move 
forward. But they felt as if they were walking 
in very stiff mud that pulled them back all the 
time, and it was hard, and Mercury was roaring 
with laughter. Worse—his noise had brought 
a lot of other people, gods and goddesses evi- 
dently from the cut of their clothes, running to 
the scene, and they began to laugh too. 

The poor children felt as if they were flies 
stuck on pins and tortured for the pleasure of . 
bad boys. Peter was getting fighting mad, and 
Prue’s lovely dark eyes were filling with big 
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tears, when suddenly there was a rush of feet, 
a voice they knew crying, “It’s my children— 
I know it’s my own friends,’’ and their beloved 
Diana came hurrying through the laughing 
crowd, and gathered Peter and Prue into her 
arms. 

“You're all as mean as you can be,” she 
cried to the others, ‘‘letting them struggle like 
that and then laughing at them. I’m ashamed 
of you! What will they think of our manners? 
Why didn’t you help them?” 

“Aw, they aren’t hurt, and we wanted a 
little fun first,’ said Mercury, looking rather 
ashamed just the same. 

“You’re always having fun at the expense 
of other people,” flashed Diana. ‘Such things 
aren't funny. Nothing is funny that causes 
any person pain. I hope they have a chance 
to laugh at you—and they will have if you 
don’t run along! Jupiter wants you, and he’s 
getting tired of waiting.” 

Mercury, looking rather sheepish, went off, 
and Diana picked the children up in her arms 
and carried them indoors. 

“But what was the matter?’’ asked Peter, as 
he and Prue snuggled up to her, all three of 
them sitting in a broad silver chair. 
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“Tt was horrid. I felt as if I weighed a ton!” 
said Prue. 

“Well, you didn’t quite weigh that,’’ Diana 
told her, ‘‘but that was what was the trouble. 
You weighed a lot more than you ever did 
before. Just as you were much too light down 
on Mercury’s planet, here on Jupiter’s you are 
much too heavy. You weigh more than twice 
what you do when you are on earth. It’ll be 
hard at first, but you'll get used to it. Just 
lift harder every time you step.” 

“We'd better rehearse now, so we shan’t 
seem silly when we’re before folks,’ said Peter, 
and the two got down and marched slowly up 
and down the long marble floor. It was hard, 
very hard, and the children decided it was a 
good thing they couldn’t go outdoors on this 
planet. It would be all they could do to go 
about in the house! 

“How very lucky we are not fat,’’ said Prue, 
as she stopped, and wiped her streaming, red 


face. “I just couldn’t haul another pound.”’ 
Suddenly they heard strains of beautiful 
music. “‘That means lunch is ready,’’ Diana 


explained. ‘Everybody has to do something up 
here these days, so Orpheus calls us to meals 
with his music.” 
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“Is he a god?” asked Prue. 

“No,” answered Diana. ‘‘He’s the son of 
my brother Apollo. But he plays more beauti- 
ful music than any one else has ever played. 
He uses a lyre—an instrument, I think, quite 
out of fashion down onearth now. But Orpheus 
has been known to play on his so that wild 
beasts came to hear him, and trees moved, and 
even rocks, to come close enough to get every 
note. It’s no wonder we never lose any time 
getting to the table! And he plays while we eat 
too, and so we rather forget that the nectar is 
likely to be very weak, and the ambrosia 
warmed over.” 

“T wonder if that’s why so many restaurants 
have music. I’ll ask my father some day,” 
said Peter. 

But he lost no more time thinking of earth 
problems now, for they had entered the dining 
room, and people were coming to be introduced, 
and they were being taken up to the great 
chair at the head of the table where Jupiter 
sat, and then down to the other chair at the 
foot, where was his handsome wife, Juno. 
Venus was not there, nor Mars, whom they 
had also met on the Moon, and Diana explained 
that they spent most of their time on their 
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own planets. But there were a great many 
people, lots of whom didn’t seem to be exactly 
gods, but friends and relatives of the gods. 

Afterward, when they had a chance to read 
the Child’s History of Greece and Greek mythol- 
ogy stories, Peter said to Prue, “I know now 
exactly the people we met up at Jupiter’s 
palace. We met all the gods and goddesses, 
big and little, and all the other folks that the 
Greeks wished had lived, but who never really 
rales 

And that was just about the truth. 

Everyone was very nice to them except Juno, 
and the nicer Jupiter was, the more she scowled, 
and the more uneasy she grew. 

“Don’t you worry,’ whispered Diana. ‘‘She 
never likes any one Jupiter likes—especially 
young ladies and children. She’s horribly jeal- 
ous, and I must say I can’t blame her. She’s 
had a rather hard time in many ways.”’ 

The luncheon wasn’t very good. The nectar 
was so weak it had lost its sparkle, and the 
ambrosia couldn’t be made to taste like much 
of anything. 

Mercury leaned over and asked the children 
if they didn’t like the cooking better down on 
his planet. 
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““Give me less style and better food,’ he 
said, with a grin. 

“Especially if you can steal it,’ answered 
Prue. “Maybe if they could steal too—”’ 

“Oh, no—wouldn’t do them a bit of good,”’ 
said Mercury serenely. “I steal mine out of 
the kitchen here—before it’s been diluted,” 
and he chuckled wickedly, even while Prue was 
telling him how dreadful it was to steal from 
his own father! 

People kept coming in and going out, and the 
two people who were waiting on table were 
kept flying around very busily. One was a 
lovely young girl, called Hebe, and the other 
a handsome boy, Ganymede. Both of them 
were kind to the children and saw that their 
plates and mugs were never empty. So Peter 
and Prue ate, and listened to the wonderful 
music, and watched the strange scene. 

Everyone was queerly dressed, but no one 
was ugly; everyone was really handsome, and 
nobody was really old. The children couldn't 
help noticing. And then suddenly a very 
homely man came in, and he was seated right 
opposite them. 

He limped, and his face was a bit dirty, and 
he looked tired but pleasant. They thought 
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they’d like him, and they asked at once who 
he was. 

“That’s Vulcan, the husband of Venus,” 
whispered Diana. The children jumped. He 
was the man who made magic furniture— furni- 
ture that moved by itself! 

“Oh,” cried Peter, ‘“‘I just love workshops! 
Do you suppose he’d let us go to his?”’ 

Vulcan heard him, and smiled across at the 
two eager faces. 

“Certainly,” he. said. “~l ve a boy or my, 
own about your age—Eros. But he spends 
most of his time with his mother down on her 
planet. I’m needed up here. I only wish he 
were more interested in my work, but he doesn’t 
like to get dirty.” 

“Say, I just love to!” cried Peter, and Vulcan 
and Diana both laughed, and Prue turned up 
her nose a little. 

They could hardly wait for Vulcan to finish. 

He saw how eager they were and, smiling 
over at Diana, hurried. Before long all four of 
them were going through the long halls of the 
big white palace toward the workshop of 
Vulcan. 

Every room they passed through was very 
beautiful, and Prue said so. 
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“Thanks,” said Vulcan. “My men and I 
built this palace. We build everything the 
gods use. I used to make a lot of things out 
of silver and gold. And my most famous build- 
ing was a palace all of brass, which I built up 
in the Sun for Apollo. But I like white marble 
better all the time. So I built this palace out 
of that. Here we are.’ He led them down a 
passageway to a very heavy door, and then 
through another door, still heavier, just beyond. 

“The ladies don’t care for the smell of my 
place,” he explained with a smile, “so I do 
everything I can to shut the smells in where 
they belong. There now, Peter, here’s where 
I do my work!” 

Peter gave a great gasp of delight. His cheeks 
grew even redder, his eyes even brighter, than 
usual. “It’s — why, it’s perfectly scrumptious!”’ 
said Peter. 

It was a room so big he could not see where 
it ended. Here and there all through it glowed 
anvil fires. Hammers rang, bellows coughed 
and blew, metal clanked, and the light was 
caught and reflected from masses of silver and 
gold. 

It was all very interesting, but Prue gave a 
little cry and shrank back against Diana. 
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“Those men!’’ she said. ‘‘Oh, those awful 
reenayl ™ 

For the first time Peter, too, noticed the 
workmen, and he looked a little startled him- 
self. But Vulcan only laughed. 

“They're my workmen -—Cyclopes,”’ he said, 
and seemed to think that explained everything. 

But it didn’t. For the men were, in the first 
place, unusually tall—regular giants—and, in 
the second place, they had only one eye apiece! 
It wasn’t that the other eye was blind—not 
at all. They’d been made that way. Just one 
huge eye, and that not set where most people 
wear their eyes, but straight in the middle of 
their foreheads! Thesight of those great strange 
eyes was enough to make anybody feel queer! 

But the men seemed friendly enough, and 
Peter, at least, soon got over the frightened 
feeling and didn’t mind them at all. 

He began at once to poke about to see what 
was being made. Vulcan explained that only 
he could make the magic moving furniture, and 
that all he had ever made was in use up in 
Jupiter's own rooms. But other furniture, of 
silver and gold, was there, and plates and cups, 
and parts of houses, and something which the 
children did not understand at all. 
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(ee? 


“Why,” exclaimed Vulcan, “that’s armor 
And then, as they still looked blank, ‘‘What 
men wear to protect themselves when they 
fight. Don’t warriors wear it now?” 

“T don’t think so,’’ said Peter. ‘‘The only 
thing I’ve seen ’em wear was uniforms.” And, 
when he explained what uniforms were, Vulcan 
and the Cyclopes and Diana all looked disgusted. 

“Why, that’s no good at all,” said Vulcan. 
“It doesn’t help them a bit. I'll show you how 
armor works. I have a suit here I made for 
Eros, or Cupid, as some folks call him, though 
he won’t wear it—he doesn’t seem to care 
much about any sort of clothes, and his mother 
encourages him.” 

He gave an order to one of the Cyclopes, and 
presently the man came back with his arms full 
of strange-looking things, all in wonderfully 
beaten gold. “It will fit you,” said Vulcan. 
Sotand 1p” 

Peter stood, and Vulcan put long gold things 
upon his legs, tying them in place, buckled a 
sort of tight gold coat around his body, put a 
strange hat he called a helmet on his head, let 
down a part of the front of it so it covered his 
face like a mask, put gold gloves on his hands, 
and handed him a round, shining thing he called 


“ Stand up” 


“Tt will fit you,” said Vulcan. 
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a shield, and a sword that was so handsome 
and looked so sharp it made Peter feel both 
delighted and frightened. 

“There, now,” said Vulcan proudly, ‘‘a fine 
full suit of armor. You're all ready to fight 
now!” 

“Oh, ne, Im not,” said Peter, his voice 
sounding strange and hollow from the inside 
of his helmet. “I couldn’t fight a fly! I can’t 
move.” 

And no more could he! In addition to his 
own weight, the golden armor was so heavy 
upon him that he was like a little golden statue! 

Somehow it frightened Prudence. 

“Take it off him,’’ she cried. ‘‘Oh, take it 
off! I won’t have my Peter so he can’t move!”’ 

And so take it off they did, to the relief of 
both children. 

“Do you mean to say men really fought 
with those things on?’’ asked Peter as he 
looked down at the shining armor stacked on 
the floor. ‘‘I don’t see how they fought at all.”’ 

‘“And we don’t see how they fight without 
it today,’’ said Vulcan. ‘I think they need me 
down on the earth. I might —”’ 

“You might come down and set up a fac- 
tory,” cried Peter eagerly. “My father’s an 
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advertising man. He’d help you with your ads, 
and that’s the most important part of any 
business.” 

“T’ll think of it,” said Vulcan. ‘TI like to work 
in metals.” 

‘So do I,”’ exclaimed Peter, ‘“‘and they won’t 
let me. They say I must wait till I’m older to 
take manual training. I want to do it now.” 

“‘T never heard of manual training,’ said 
Vulcan. “I think you must have changed a 
lot — you mortals. But if you want to work 
in metals, I’ll teach you right now.” 

“Oh, really?” cried “Péter, 7 sohappys she 
danced. “I’ve always wanted most of every- 
thing to shoe a horse. If you only had horses 
here!” 

““We do, and you can,’ laughed Vulcan. 
“Look!”’ 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ exclaimed Peter and Prue 
together, and then stared with all their might. 
For, though they had seen many strange and 
beautiful things on this trip of theirs, they were 
now looking at what seemed the most strange 
and wonderful they had seen so far. 
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One of the Cyclopes was leading in a horse, 
but it was not such a horse as either of the 
children had ever seen before. It was bigger 
and more beautifully shaped than any earth 
horse, it was as white as a snowdrift, and it 
had, rising on either side of its body, great 
white wings! Real wings! 

““That,”’ said Diana, “is the famous winged 
horse, Pegasus.”’ 

“J always thought,” said Prue, “that our 
milkman had the nicest, handsomest, biggest 
horse that ever was. His name is Jim, and I 
love him. But he simply isn’t first any more.”’ 

‘‘Can he really fly?’’ whispered Peter in awe. 

The winged horse must have heard and 
understood, for he gently shook himself free, 
rose on his shining wings, flew straight to the 
children, and, dropping his handsome head, 
nuzzled at them just exactly as Jim the milk- 
man’s horse did when they fed him sugar. 
The children were wild with delight, but Prue 
looked a little sad when she heard that Peter 
was to help fit new golden shoes on Pegasus. 
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She liked poking around the big workshop, but 
not without Peter. She was a bit afraid alone. 
And she didn’t want to play blacksmith. 
Neither did Peter want to desert her. Even 
in the midst of his excitement he remembered 


One of the Cyclopes was leading in a horse 


and asked, “But what about Prue? What’s 
she to do?” 

“Don’t worry. Ill look after her,’ said 
Diana. ‘You and Vulcan can go and mess 
around all you please. We'll be having fun 
of our own. See you at dinner.’’ And, picking 
Prue up so they could go faster, Diana went 
out of the shop, and up through the wide, clean, 
white hallways of Jupiter’s palace again. 
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“You've seen Vulcan’s work,’ said Diana. 
“Now I think you ought to see the women’s 
side. One of our goddesses, Minerva, or Pallas 
Athene, is about as clever as Vulcan, in another 
way, and even prouder of her work than Vulcan 
is of his. She’s the goddess of wisdom.” 

They went into another big room, but this 
was very clean and light, with lots of strange 
things called looms in it, on which girls were 
making beautiful cloth. A tall, handsome 
woman in armor, with a _ wise-looking little 
owl blinking on her shoulder, came up and 
was introduced as Minerva, and told Prue to 
make herself at home. 

Then she looked Prue over from head to 
heels and remarked, ‘‘It seems to me as if the 
earth child needs new clothes.” 

Now it was perfectly true that Prue’s clothes 
were beginning to show signs of hard wear. 
They hadn't all of them been off her except when 
she took her one bath on Mercury, and it is 
not good for things to be worn night and day. 
Also she had done a deal of traveling in them 
and they were not only dirty and very mussed, 
but badly worn. But—she didn’t want to wear 
clothes such as the Greek goddesses wore — 
indeed no! 
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“T—J couldn’t wear any that weren’t just 
like these,’’ she said. ‘‘And I suppose I could 
not have clothes like these made up here.”’ 

Minerva frowned deeply. ‘‘Why not?” she 
asked. ‘“‘I don’t see why you should like that 
sort of clothes, but if you like them my workers 
can make them, of course. They can make 
anything. They are the most wonderful needle- 
women in the world.” 

“QOh,’’ cried Prue, “I don't doubt they are 
awfully good, but you just ought to see the 
things my mother’s dressmaker, Miss Knowles, 
does! She —” 

But, to Prue’s great astonishment, right there 
Diana gave a loud ‘‘Ahem!”’ which drowned 
the rest of her remarks, and pinched Prue, hard. 

Minerva, whose face looked very angry for 
some reason, ordered, ‘‘Have her measured at 
once, Diana,’ and walked away. 

““Whew!”’ whispered Diana. ‘We got off 
easy that time. The one thing Minerva can- 
not stand is to hear of any one who sews as 
well as she does! I never heard of your mother’s 
dressmaker, but I’d hate to have the same 
thing happen to her that happened to Arachne.” 

“What a funny name!” said Prue. “Who 
was she, and what happened to her?”’ 
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“She was a girl who lived in a place called 
Lydia,’’ said Diana, ‘‘and she could spin and 
weave and sew beautifully. But Minerva, you 
know, invented the distaff and spindle.”’ 

“What are they, please?’”’ asked Prue. 

Diana in turn frowned. ‘‘How ignorant you 
are!’’ she said. ‘Or else your mother is lazy. 
Doesn’t she spin and weave her own cloth? If 
she does, of course she uses a distaff and a 
spindle.” 

“But she doesn’t,’’ explained Prue humbly. 
‘“‘And she’s not lazy. She crochets and does 
cross-stitch and hemstitching and batik work 
and —”’ 

“Oh, well,’ broke in Diana, ‘‘I don’t know 
about those things, and maybe Minerva doesn’t, 
either, though we won’t say so before her. To 
get back to Arachne. She knew how proud 
the goddess Minerva was of her work, but she 
was proud of hers too—so proud that at last 
she said openly that she did work as beautiful 
as Minerva’s. She offered to show her work 
beside Minerva’s and let people judge if it was 
not as good. She did it, and—well, her work 
was so good that Minerva got angry about it. 
And what do you think she did? She turned 
Arachne into a spider!”’ 
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‘A spider!’ cried Prue. ‘Oh, how cruel! 
Didn’t she turn her back again when she got 
over being mad at her?”’ 

‘“‘No,” answered Diana. ‘But of course 
Arachne can always go on spinning. And she 
dearly loved to spin. Just look at her webs 
closely some time before you break them down, 
and you'll please her. She loves to have her 
work admired just as much as she ever did — 
or as Minerva does.” 

““T. will,” promised) Prue. “Andy oh; gbur 
I’m glad you stopped me in time—it would 
have been dreadful to have poor Miss Knowles 
turned into a spider!” 

By that time one of Minerva’s workers had 
come up, and she called another and they looked 
Prue’s clothes over very, very carefully, and 
took all sorts of measurements, and a third 
girl drew a sketch, and a fourth examined the 
cloth and even the thread. Of course a ging- 
ham dress and bloomers were as odd to them 
as Greek clothes would have been to Miss 
Knowles! 

But at last they got through with her, and 
at a word from Diana went off to find Peter 
and measure him too. 

Minerva had evidently been watching, for 
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now she walked up to Prue and said very 
shortly, ‘“‘The clothes will be ready by dinner 
time. ”’ 

“Dinner time—tonight?’’ asked Prue, and 
Minerva nodded. 

““Oh,”’ and Prue’s voice was full of admira- 
tion, “‘that’s wonderful! I’m sure mother’s 
dressmaker couldn’t make a dress in such a 
little time as that! She takes ’most two days 
to make me a dress and bloomers. You must 
be the best dressmakers in the world.” 

Minerva was beaming now. ‘Thank you— 
we are,” she said. 

As Diana and Prue walked off, Prue whispered, 
“She isn’t likely to hunt Miss Knowles up 
now, is she? I couldn’t be happy if I thought 
there was any danger of Miss Knowles getting 
turned into a spider.” 

“‘T think she’s quite safe,’’ said Diana, with.a 
smile, and they went on past the great looms 
where girls were weaving the most beautiful 
cloth Prue had ever seen, and other places 
where, as the cloth grew, it had beautiful pictures 
on it, and was called tapestry. 

It was getting easier for Prue to walk, though 
she still went very slowly, and grew tired soon. 
So before they had seen all she really wished 
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to see they went out on the broad front terrace 
and sat down there to rest. 

At once the peacocks came strutting before 
them, spreading their gorgeous feathers for them 
to admire. 

“T think they’re so lovely,’ said Prue. “‘And 
their tails always look to me as if they were full 
of eyes—lI feel as if they could see me.” 

“Those are eyes,’ said Diana. ‘“‘Haven’t 
you ever heard the story of how the peacocks 
got eyes in their tails?”’ 

‘‘No,”’ answered Prue. ‘Do tell me. You 
have such interesting stories.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Diana, making a little 
bow. ‘But there are a great many interesting 
stories about the old Greek gods to tell. You 
ought to get hold of books about us and read 
up after you’re home again. You'll hear very 
little from us. 

‘““But—the peacocks. Peacocks are Juno’s 
birds, you know, as owls are Minerva’s. Well, 
once upon a time there was a very beautiful 
young girl named Io whom Juno disliked very 
much, for reasons which she thought good, and 
she wanted to get her out of the way. But 
before she had a chance Jupiter, who liked the 
girl, tried to save her from Juno, and turned 
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her into a cow! She was still very beautiful, 
but she was a cow! Of course he had meant 
to change her back to a girl as soon as Juno 
had gone away, but Juno, angrier than ever, 
suspected exactly what had happened, and she 
said she wanted that particular cow. What 
Juno wants she generally gets. So the cow 
became hers, and poor Io had to do the best 
she could as a cow—there was no chance for 
Jupiter to change her back! Juno wanted to 
keep very close watch of her, and so she set a 
servant, named Argus, to watch. Argus was 
considered a wonderful watchman because he 
had something I’m sure no man you ever heard 
of ever possessed—he had a hundred eyes.”’ 
“Oh, goodness!”’ gasped Prue. — “ Where?” 
‘‘In his head, to be sure,’ said Diana, “set 
aroundit. There was no getting behind Argus!”’ 
“What about his going to sleep?”’ asked Prue. 
“Oh, that was fixed—only two eyes went to 
sleep at once. Ninety-eight were always on 
duty, and no one could get at poor Io to help.” 
“The poor thing! Is she still a cow, as 
Arachne’s a spider?’’ asked Prue. 
“No,” said Diana. ‘Your own friend Mer- 
cury rescued her, though it cost poor Argus his 
life. Mercury dressed himself as a shepherd 
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and went with his flock of sheep and his pipes, 
that all shepherds play, up to the mountain 
where Argus pastured his beautiful cow. Mer- 
cury played on the pipes till Argus fell asleep — 
all eyes at once—and that minute Mercury 
cut off his head and Io escaped. Juno grieved 
for Argus, and she took his hundred eyes and 
put them in the tails of her peacocks. So there 
they are to this day.” 

“But Io?” questioned Prue. She was sorry 
for Argus, but a man with a hundred eyes was 
so queer she couldn’t feel as interested in him 
as in a nice girl who had been turned into a cow. 

“Oh, Io wandered away, still a cow, and 
walked till, all tired out, she came to the banks 
of the river Nile in far-off Egypt. By that 
time she was so worn out that she begged to die 
if she couldn’t be a girl again, and Juno was 
sorry enough for her by that time to let Jupiter 
change her back. So he did, and she married 
the Egyptian god Osiris, and they changed her 
name to Isis, and she was worshiped there a 
long, long time. Now she and her husband 
and the other Egyptian gods—there are not 
so many of them as there are of us—have 
rooms up here, and you can call on her, if you 
like, before you go.’ 
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“It would be interesting,” said Prue politely, 
“but—I’m sort of afraid of you people up 
here! You won't change Peter or me into 
things, will you? Juno didn’t act as if she 
likes us much. Did you ever change anybody 
into anything, Diana?”’ 

She was hoping Diana would say “No,” but 
she said ‘‘Yes’’ instead! Tease as Prue would, 
however, Diana would not tell the story. She 
said she’d told enough for one day, and, throw- 
ing herself flat on a long marble bench, she 
stared out into the beautiful colored mists with 
which Jupiter was always wrapped, and seemed 
to forget Prudence. 

Prue would have gone to hunt Peter, but she 
didn’t know the way. So she played with the 
friendly peacocks instead, watching their many 
eyes to see if any of them were asleep, until 
she began to feel sleepy herself. 

She was more tired than she had thought 
herself, with all her travel and excitement and 
the trouble of walking on Jupiter, and before 
long she went over, snuggled down at Diana’s 
side, and went sound asleep. 

It was Peter’s voice which woke her— Peter 
calling to her in great excitement. 


A RIDE ON THE WINGED HORSE 


It was morning. Prue was not lying on the 
broad terrace of the palace of Jupiter, as she 
had been when she fell asleep. The terrace 
had vanished, so had Diana, and she was in 
a little silver bed, and Peter had evidently 
just come tearing into the room with some- 
thing he wanted her to see. 

‘“‘Look!’’ he cried. ‘‘They’ve made us new 
clothes! And they’re so exactly like the old 
ones that, if those weren’t all torn and dirty, you 
couldn’t tell which was which! Hurry up and 
get yours on, lazybones.’”’ And Peter threw 
an extra pillow at her head and ducked out, 
laughing. 

It wasn’t long before Prue, very neat and 
pretty in her new things, was after him. 

“How did I get here?’’ asked Prue. 

“Oh, Diana carried you in and put you to 
bed. I was ’most asleep too, but I did last long 
enough to eat a little dinner. O Prue, I blew 
the bellows, and I hammered on an anvil and 
made the sparks fly like everything, and I held 
Pegasus’ foot while they put on his shoes! He’s 
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the most wonderful horse! Say, wouldn't it 
be great if I could take him back to earth with 
me?” 

““Are you so sure you're going?’’ asked Prue 
rather sadly. “‘Seems to me we’re not getting 
a bit closer to the Home Fairy. Though I 
s’pose, if they let you mess around in a black- 
smith’s shop all you want, you won’t mind.” 

“‘T will too,’’ declared Peter. ‘‘I like Vulcan 
and his Cyclopes, but you’d just better believe 
I think home is best! I wouldn’t stay here 
always for anything. Would you?” 

» O-Peter, no,-no,-no!~ I’m’ so glad to hear 
you say it!’ cried Prue. ‘And do you know, 
I’m almost afraid to stay? You just ought to 
hear the stories Diana told me about two girls — 
Io and Arachne.’”’ And in whispers she repeated 
what Diana had said. Peter’s blue eyes grew 
rounder and rounder as he listened. 

‘“‘T don’t like that,” he said. ‘Listen, Prue. 
Vulcan told me a lot of things. It seems these 
Greeks were southern folks. The gods that 
northern folks believed in are the Norse gods, 
and they have a place all their own up here 
somewhere. Now we were born in the north. 
Perhaps those Norse gods would be better for 
us to stay with than these.”’ 
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“They couldn’t be any better to us,’ said 
Prue loyally. ‘‘But maybe they’ll understand 
what we want more, and help us to our homes. 
Let’s go see them, Peter.’’ 

They decided to try for breakfast first, how- 
ever, and went to the dining room, where Hebe, 
in a gingham bungalow apron and _ breakfast 
cap, was setting the table. 

“Why, those are the sort of clothes folks 
wear on the earth!’’ cried Prue, and Hebe 
nodded, smiling happily. 

“‘T know,” she said. ‘‘I found Greek robes 
very hard to do housework in, so I sent Mercury 
down to see what earth women wore, and he 
stole a set like this, and Minerva’s made a lot 
for me since. They’re very nice and handy.”’ 
She nodded as she gave them bowls of ambrosia 
breakfast food, with a pitcher of nectar. As 
they ate, Peter told her what they wanted to do. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I suppose you do want to 
see the Norse gods, though I can’t understand 
why anybody should. But—oh, well, you'll 
have to ride over, you know. Here’s Vulcan 
now. He’s always first at breakfast. He'll 
help you, I know.” 

Vulcan listened, and nodded his head. “I'll 
get you over,” he said. “You couldn’t go by 
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yourselves, for the Norse gods have shown 
themselves such unruly, unneighborly people, 
Jupiter had them build their houses far from 
ours, and of course you can’t walk on this 
planet. But I know a way to get you there 
that I’m certain you'll like.” 

980, when they had all finished, Vulcan led 
the children to the terrace where Juno’s pea- 
cocks were always strutting about, and whistled 
a long, sharp call that reminded Prue of the 
call of the Four Winds. She wondered if one 
of their first sky friends was to take them over, 
but presently she saw a great bird come sweeping 
out of the air, and then Peter cried, ‘‘Oh, it’s 
Pegasus! Oh, say, that’s great!”’ 

Pegasus it was, and the children were certain 
that he smiled, and nodded at them as his dainty 
hoofs struck the pavement beside them. 

Vulcan explained to him what was wanted, 
just as he might have explained to a man, and 
Pegasus evidently understood. Then Vulcan 
swung them both up between the great, strong 
white wings, and they were off. 

It was a wonderful flight. They were as 
comfortable as could be, and Pegasus flew fast, 
through cloud after cloud of brightly colored 
mist, until presently they saw rising up before 
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them the tall towers and high walls of build- 
ings very unlike the palace of the Greeks. 
These buildings were very gorgeous, being all 


They saw rising up before them the tall towers and high 
walls of busldings 


of gold or silver, but somehow they looked 
grim and unpleasant nevertheless. 

“Even if we are descended from folks who 
believed in these gods once upon a time,” said 
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Peter, “I don’t think we’re going to feel very 
much at home here.”’ 

“T don’t, either,’ said Prue mournfully. 

Pegasus turned his beautiful black eyes and 
looked at her. ‘We'll be glad to have you 
back at Olympus whenever you wish to come,”’ 
he told her. ‘‘We think you’d better decide 
to make it your home.” And the children, 
after their experience with the Cow That 
Jumped over the Moon, did not think it at 
all strange to be talking with a horse. 

“It’s ever so kind of you to say that,’’ said 
Prue, “but our own homes are best—if we 
can ever reach them again. Thank you ever 
so much for bringing us.”’ 

Pegasus had flown down to a sort of courtyard 
which was surrounded by high frowning walls. 
Behind them was a tall heavy gate, at which 
sat wild-looking men, and before them was the 
door to a castle. As soon as they had slid from 
his back, Pegasus rose into the air, and the 
children felt very small and very, very friend- 
less and alone as they saw him vanish in the 
sky. 
‘‘Oh, well,’ said Peter suddenly, drawing 
a deep breath, ‘‘we might as well go on in. 
Come, Prue.” 
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And Prue, not to be outdone, marched at 
his side through the door and into a huge, high 
hall. The floor of the hall was covered with 
loose things they called ‘‘cornstalks,’’ but which 
they were told afterward were rushes, and 
among the rushes were bits of well-gnawed 
bones, on which Prue stubbed her toe. Great 
shields hung on the walls, and the whole center 
of the room was taken up by a long, heavy 
table at which sat very big men with very long 
hair, and heavy beards, which looked as if they 
had never been combed. All the men were 
dressed in the skins of animals. Nobody 
noticed Peter and Prue, for everybody was 
eating and drinking and laughing. But sud- 
denly two men stopped laughing, glared at each 
other, jumped up, grabbed at big shields very 
unlike those Vulcan had shown the children, 
picked up heavy swords, and began fighting 
as hard as ever they could! The other men 
watched and cheered a bit, and then another 
pair jumped up and fought, and another and 
another, until all the men were fighting and 
the hall was full of the clash of arms and the 
thud of feet on the floor, and of heavy shields 
as they met, and the shouts of angry men. 

“OQ Peter, come away, quick!” cried Prue 
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in a fright, and the two ran up a passageway 
that opened at their left. It led to another 
larger courtyard, and, crossing this they saw 
a young man. He, too, was dressed in skins 
and had long wild hair, but his face was hand- 
some and kind, and he stopped and smiled 
when he saw the children, so that they ran 
to him at once. 

“Oh!” cried Prue. ‘‘We’re so frightened, 
and everybody’s fighting, and who are you?” 

“T am Baldur, the Sun god,” answered the 
young man. “And of course everybody’s 
fighting. You’re in Asgard, you know.”’ 

“What's Asgard?” asked Peter. 

“Why, the home of the gods, to be sure,” 
said Baldur. “I suppose you’ve been visiting 
our rival firm across the other side of the planet, 
and got an idea in your heads that the only 
name for the home of the gods is Mount 
Olympus, but you’re wrong. Conceited people, 
those Greeks. Our name is best, our gods are 
best —our home is best! None of your flat 
white buildings here! We've everything tall 
and graceful and made of silver and gold, and 
the only way to reach Asgard from the earth 
is across the rainbow! You still have rain- 
bows down on earth?”’ 
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““Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the children. 

“Well, then, the way to us is always open,”’ 
said Baldur. ‘All you have to do whenever 
you wish to visit us is to find the end of one, 
step on, and walk right into the courtyard! 
The Greeks have neither so simple nor so 
beautiful a path to their Olympus. “By the 
way, how did they send you over?”’ 

“Pegasus brought us. Isn’t he the most 
wonderful horse?”’ said Prue, but Baldur shook 
his head. 

“Childish,” he said. “Rather ‘silly. that—a 
winged horse! Not much use ina battle. You 
should see my father’s horse, Sleipnir. There’s 
a truly wonderful beast!” 

““What’s he like?’”’ asked Peter, and rather 
gasped when Baldur said impressively, ‘‘He 
has eight legs! There’s a handsome horse!” 

“T shouldn’t think he would be,’ murmured 
Prue. “I should think he’d look more like a 
bug than a horse.” 

But luckily Baldur didn’t hear her. He was 
staring at the children with a thoughtful frown. 

“IT suppose,” he said presently, ‘that I had 
better take you to see my father. He lives in 
Valhalla, the most beautiful of all the palaces 
of Asgard, and he rules over everything.”’ 
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He seemed rather to expect the children to 
contradict him, but, as they did not, he stopped 
staring at them and started off toward the 
entrance to another palace, which was indeed 
beautiful. Its golden walls shone so that they 
dazzled the children’s eyes. But, as in the 
first palace, the floor of the room they entered 
was covered with rushes—and dirt. Down the 
center of it ran a table which also was surrounded 
by people who were eating and drinking —wild 
people, part of whom were women. 

But the children looked past them all to a 
great throne at the far end of the hall—a throne 
raised very high, on which sat a man even taller 
and broader than Jupiter himself, and:as hand- 
some. He was not dressed in long, dignified 
white robes, but in the skins of wild animals, 
and his long hair and beard looked tangled 
and—sad, but only too true—also dirty! On 
each of his broad shoulders sat a great black 
bird, and at his feet lay two huge lean 
wolves. 

bat cade baldure is amy father, Odin. 
The birds are his ravens, Hugin and Munin, 
who fly over the world every day and bring 
him back news of what they see, and the wolves 
are his guards. Sometimes my father’s name 
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is written Woden. You mortals have named 
Wednesday for him— Woden’s Day.” 

‘““Goodness!”’ said Peter. “I never thought 
of our week-day names meaning anything! 
Who are the other people? They—they seem 
to be very hungry.” 

They certainly did. They were, in fact, wolf- 
ing their food in a way which neither Mrs. 
Piper nor Mrs. Dean would have allowed for 
a minute. There was no nectar or ambrosia 
here. They had huge mugs filled with some- 
thing they called mead, and on the table was 
a dish that rather disgusted the children. It 
was a perfectly enormous pig, which had been 
roasted whole, and yet looked too much as if 
it might get up and grunt at any moment to 
suit the dainty Prue. But everybody was eat- 
ing and nobody used forks. The Greek gods 
hadn’t used them, either, but somehow, with 
their ambrosia, they had not seemed to need 
any. These people needed some very much. 
They had great hunting knives, and they would 
lean over and cut off chunks of meat, eat them 
with their fingers, and then—lick their fingers. 

‘“That,’”’ explained Baldur, “‘is my father’s 
boar. Every day he is roasted, and then eaten, 
and every morning he is whole again, ready for 
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the next meal. See the lean, tall man near 
you? That’s Loki, a very mischievous fellow, 
who has power over fire. And across from him 
is Thor, god of thunder, Woden’s eldest son. 
He has a day named for him, too—Thursday. 
~o has that pretty girl, next Thor, who is 
Freya, goddess of the spring and of flowers— 
Friday. Then there’s her brother, Frey, god 
of rain, and Bragi, god of poetry.” 

Baldur was going on, pointing out one after 
another of the gods and goddesses and telling 
very interesting stories about them, especially 
about Thor and his mighty hammer, when 
suddenly one of the ravens swooped down on 
Prue’s shoulder, frightening her almost to death. 

“Woden calls you,” croaked the bird, and 
flew off. 

Both children quaked in their sandals, but 
they boldly marched up before Woden, and 
answered all his questions so well that he 
boomed out in his great voice, ‘‘ Wonder- 
ful children ! Strong—fearless—clever! Fine 
fighting stock. Of course they belong to us.” 
He smiled at the two. ‘“‘You need look no 
longer for the Home Fairy,” he said kindly, 
and their hearts leaped up gaily, only to fall 
again as he went on. “You will not need her. 
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For your home is here. ~You will stay. 1; 
Woden the Great, invite you to make Valhalla 
your home.” 

“Skall—skall to the young Vikings!” cried 
all the other gods and goddesses, and cheered, 
and seemed to think everything was settled. 
It evidently never entered their heads that any 
one might not wish to live with them! 

So, when Peter and Prue finally made them- 
selves heard above all the racket, everyone was 
first astounded, and then angry. 

‘““Not want to stay?’’ boomed Woden. “Why, 
little fools, it is an honor for which strong men 
have fought and died! Here you may eat of 
my wild boar all day, and drink my mead. 
Every day you may fight, and every night 
your wounds will all be healed so you may 
fight again next day. Feasting, fighting, drink- 
ing! Can you imagine a better life?”’ 

“Oh, my, yes!’ said Peter. “Of course we 
Canes 

And then he knew that he had said very 
much the wrong thing. Every face grew red 
with wrath, and every man and woman jumped 
up, shouting. 

Even Baldur was angry, but he was still 
willing to befriend them. ‘‘Run!”’ he cried 
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to the two children. ‘‘Run while you can! 
They’ve never been told a thing like that 
before. They’ll hurt you—run to the court- 
yard beyond this hall. You'll find the eight- 
legged horse there. Tell him, from me, he’s 
to carry you to Olympus.” 

“Oughtn’t I to stay and fight?”’ quavered 
Peter, trying to be brave, but much relieved 
when Baldur gave hima great push and yelled, 
‘“‘No—run! Run before it’s too late! It will 
be a glorious fight—for me!”’ 

The children turned and ran. Behind them 
they heard the rustle of many feet among the 
rushes on the floor, yells which, had they but 
known it, were old Norse battle cries, and then 
came the thud and crash of shields and swords 
as they met in fierce fighting. 
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“I—I’m so scared my collar bone’s shaking,” 
gasped Peter. “But I do want to see that 
fight!” 

“Well, you just can’t!’ gasped Prue. ‘“‘I’ll 
cry, and I’ll slap you, and I'll faint away like 
girls in movies, if you even try to stay.”’ And 
half pushing, half pulling, she got him out to 
the courtyard where Baldur had told them to 
go. Behind them they could hear shrieks and 
howls and thuds. 

“Oh,” sobbed Prue, “‘they’re getting hurt! 
Baldur’s getting hurt!” 

ble oess@<0,, caanicwered Peter, “But they 
seem to think it’s fun. And you heard them 
say their wounds would be all healed by morn- 
ing so they could fight some more. I think 
that’s the best system I ever heard of. I just 
wish I knew how they did it, and I’d lick every 
boy in school— yes, I would, Prudence Dean, and 
you needn’t look at me like that! Oh, jinks, 
there’s their old eight-legged horse! Isn’t he 
a sieht: y 

Both children stared in horror. 
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“T should say he was!” cried Prue. “But 
with all those awful legs he ought to be able 
to go. And that’s what we want.” 

And the two ran up to the monster, who 
seemed to understand everything they said in 
the accommodating fashion of sky animals. 
He stood perfectly still while they each grasped 
a stirrup and pulled themselves up, panting, 
into the great saddle he wore. They were just 
in time. As they seated themselves, crash! 
went the door. Baldur staggered into sight, 
his sword flashing, but the crowd of angry gods 
and goddesses, shrieking, waving their spears and 
shields, swept past him toward the children. 

The great horse was too quick for them. All 
the horrible wonderful eight legs began to move, 
Sleipnir rose straight up in the air with a motion 
as easy as that of a swift-moving, powerful 
automobile, and in a jiffy the angry shrieks 
had turned to mere whispers, the tall golden 
towers of Valhalla had dropped out of sight, 
and the only worry left to Peter and Prue was 
the fact that the two great ravens that belonged 
to Woden suddenly appeared, flying just before 
them, and the two gaunt wolves came rushing 
through the air to run on either side. What 
did that mean? More trouble? 
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“Oh, oh, oh! I suppose they’ve come to 
carry us back?”’ wailed Prue. 

But as she spoke one of the ravens flew down, 
lit between the ears of the great horse, and 
spoke. 

“Don’t worry about that,” it said. ‘Woden 
just sent us as a sort of guard of honor. He 
knows things are changing down on earth, for 
we've told him so, but the other gods won’t 
believe it. Feasting, fighting, drinking—that’s 
all they know, and they were pretty mad at 
being criticized. But they wouldn’t really have 
hurt you, or, if they had, the wounds would 
have been all healed by morning. Woden is 
sorry but not angry, and he sent us and the 
wolves to do you honor, and to give you a 
message from him. He says to tell you that 
the Home Fairy is always just where she ought 
to be. Well, we leave you here. Good-by. 
Don’t think too badly of us.” 

Both ravens flew straight up into, the air 
and then began to circle back. Both wolves 
stopped, sat on their tails with nothing under 
them but air, and gave wide doggish grins at 
the children. The white walls of Jupiter’s 
palace were before them. The eight-legged 
horse galloped up to the great terrace, and soon 
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as they were off his back he went away faster 
than he had come, the wolves yapping at his 
heels, before the children could do more than 
call one ‘‘Thank you” after him. 

“Well,” said Prue, ‘‘I certainly am glad to 
be back—though I do think they weren’t as 
bad as they seemed over there.”’ 

“No,” said Peter. ‘‘And they certainly were 
exciting. What do you suppose old Woden 
meant by saying the Home Fairy was always 
where she ought to be?” 

“T wish I knew,” sighed Prue. ‘‘ Peter, we’ve 
got to go on hunting for her. We must go 
somewhere else.”’ 

““Where?’’ asked Peter. 

“Oh, there are lots of other places. Diana 
says there are more big planets farther on. 
There’s Saturn, that one with all the lovely 
rings around him, and Neptune and Uranus. 
But-I think they are all too ——dinterentesand 
they are terribly far away. I don’t believe 
we'll find the Home Fairy in places where 
things are so unlike our earth.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you were right,’’ said 
Peter. ‘You know, they told us Venus was a 
lot like. our earihee 

“Yes,” nodded Prue. ‘‘And Mars is a little 
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like us, too. Anyhow, let’s start back to them, 
Peter. We'll be nearer home, anyway, and 
every step that way seems to make me happier.” 

‘Yes,’ came from Peter. “I did want to 
visit a star, but Mercury says the stars are 
lots farther away than we've been yet, and 
are like suns—awfully hot. No good going 
there. But how shall we go? I can whistie 
up the Four Winds, I suppose.”’ 

“But we must tell them here—they’ve been 
very good to us,’ said Prue. “Let’s go find 
Diana first.” 

Diana was in her room, and with her was a 
tall, handsome fellow who looked so like her 
the children guessed at once he was her twin 
brother, Apollo, of whom she had told them. 
He, as well as Diana, was very much interested 
to hear of their visit to Valhalla, and of their 
plans for the future. But Apollo told them 
they need not call upon the Winds. 

“‘T drove over for a visit with my sister,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I. can take you wherever you want 
to go on the way back. Don’t want to visit 
me in my brazen palace in the Sun, do you?”’ 

‘““Does the Home Fairy live there?’’ asked 
Prue} 

“Him said-—Apollo. “At least I don’t 
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think you two would find her there. That was 
a very good message old Woden sent you. 
Study it. No, you might not find the Home 
Fairy. But there are other things. My horses 
are as handsome as Pegasus though they have 
no wings, and as swift as Woden’s horse though 
they’ve only four legs apiece. And you’d be 
able to meet the Muses, you know. They’d 
teach you a lot of things.” 

‘“‘Are they school teachers?”’ asked Peter 
rather suspiciously. He knew that at home 
he had to go to school, and he didn’t mind— 
much—but when he was away visiting, he 
didn’t intend to have any school teachers in 
his life if he could help it! 

“Oh, no,” answered Apollo. ‘“‘They are just 
nine very beautiful and learned young ladies, 
all daughters of Jupiter—”’ 

“All daughters of Jupiter—my gracious! 
How many sisters have you?”’ demanded Peter. 
“T thought four was too many. But you must 
have dozens.”’ 

“Well, something like that, I admit,” laughed 
Apollo. ‘But I don’t really mind—now hon- 
estly, do you?” 

“No,” said Peter, “honestly, I don’t. I like 
every one of mine and I just wish I could see 
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"em all this very minute! JI—I’d even let ’em 
boss me! I—why, they could kiss me all they 
wanted to if they were here! But, say, are 
yours always amusing?”’ 

“TI didn’t say they were amusing—I said 
they were Muses,’ said Apollo.. ‘‘They’re sort 
of halfway goddesses — one the goddess of music, 
one of poetry, one of history, andsoon. They’d 
teach you a lot.” 

= tisaks.-butcl am. sure:it:d be-too: hotan 
the Sun,’ said Peter hastily, and Apollo laughed 
again. He seemed to understand perfectly. 

“Very well,” he said. “You needn't go, of 
course. I’m taking Diana back for a visit, to 
stay till Vulcan can put her up another home 
down on the Moon. We’ll pack you into the 
chariot and take you wherever you want to 
go. But wecan’t start till morning. It would 
frighten and astonish the earth folk altogether 
too much to see the chariot of the Sun driving 
across the darkness of the sky! In daytime 
they won't notice it. _So we'll start right after 
breakfast. Be on hand bright and early at the 
great front terrace.” 

“Tm just as glad,’ sighed Prue, “‘I’m so 
terribly tired. Just watching all that fighting 
up at Asgard tired me out.” 
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And, while Peter had undoubtedly enjoyed 
that fight much more than had Prue, he was 
willing to say he was sleepy too. 

Their last night on the great planet Jupiter 
was a peaceful and pleasant one, and Diana 
woke them bright and early. All the gods and 
goddesses were up, and came out to see them 
off. Even Juno seemed friendly and sorry to 
see them go, and Jupiter invited them to make 
their home on Mount Olympus, as Woden had 
invited them to Asgard, but no one got angry 
when they politely refused. 

The chariot of the Sun was indeed a wonderful 
thing, and the children were not surprised that 
it could not be driven at night. It shone and 
sparkled as if it were made of sunlight, and it 
was drawn by four marvelous horses, whose 
manes flew out like great clouds of white, which 
seemed to sparkle too. 

“Do you always drive yourself?’’ asked 
Peter: 

He had once been allowed to drive the team 
of plow horses down on Uncle Tom’s farm, and 
often the milkman had let him drive his horse 
Jim to the end of the block, and around into the 
next alley, so that Peter quite fancied himself 
as a driver, and wanted very much indeed to 
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have a chance at the long white reins that led 
to the golden bits gleaming at the mouths of 
this wonderful team. 

But Apollo answered very firmly, ‘‘ Always.” 
And Peter, with a sigh, gave up all hope. 

Diana, seeing his disappointment, said kindly, 
““There’s a very good reason for my brother’s 
feeling as he does. Once upon a time he had 
a young friend of whom he was very fond, named 
Phaeton. Like you, Peter, Phaeton wished to 
drive the chariot of the Sun, but no one ever 
thought he would really think of tryingit. One 
day my brother told him that he would grant 
any request he might make. And, to his horror, 
Phaeton asked to drive these horses! Apollo 
begged him to ask something else. But no — 
Phaeton would not change his mind; and, as 
Apollo had promised, he kept his word. He 
helped Phaeton in every way he could, but 
Phaeton was certain he knew all about it. So 
he stepped in and off he drove, and of course 
the horses ran away! There is no one who can 
manage them but Apollo. Everyone in the 
sky was frightened. The horses tore down, 
down, down, until the poor earth people were 
nearly burning up, and all the other planets 
were frightened too. No one knows what 
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might have happened if Jupiter, seeing what 
was happening, had not thrown one of his 
thunderbolts. It struck poor Phaeton, and he 
fell from the car. The horses began dashing 
up toward their regular course again, and your 
world was .saved.”’ 

“But what became of the boy?”’ asked little 
Prue. 

‘He fell into the river Po, which you children 
can find in your geographies some day, and was 
drowned. As his sisters were weeping at his 
grave, they were all changed into poplar trees.”’ 

“T wouldn’t drive those horses,’’ declared 
Peter sternly, “‘not for anything.’ And he 
added in a moment, “I don’t think all my 
sisters would make good poplars. Tess is too 
fate 

“Why, you horrid boy!” cried Prue. 

But Diana was bundling them in now, and 
there was no more chance for discussion. 

The gods had queer things to ride in. Com- 
fortable seats they did not seem to think were 
necessary. This chariot had no springs, and 
no seats at all. Apollo got in and stood at 
the front, Diana stood just behind him, and 
Peter crowded in between them as well as he 
could, eager to see everything that there was 
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to be seen. There was no place for Prue except 
upon the floor, so down she sat. 

‘““Good-by, good-by — good luck — hope you 
find the Home Fairy soon!”’ called all the gods 
and goddesses. 

‘‘All off for the planet Mars!” cried Apollo. 

He cracked his whip, the horses sprang for- 
ward, and they were racing across the sky. 

“‘T do wish he’d use shock absorbers — this 
thing rides bumpier than any auto I ever knew,”’ 
thought Prue. ‘“T’ll have to send him some 
auto advertisements. Oh, what a rocky road! 
Where are we going?”’ 

She called that last question up to Diana, 
who answered, ‘‘Oh, we’re just passing through 
the asteroids. They lie mostly in the path 
between Mars and Jupiter. Your astronomers 
have counted six hundred of them, and there 
are more. Hold tight and don’t worry.” 

But Prue couldn’t help worrying. She felt 
as if something serious was about to happen. 
What was it Mercury had told them of the 
asteroids? Oh — that she’d weigh just nothing 
at all on them! It had been tiring to be so 
heavy up on Jupiter, but that was better than 
being a mere feather, just blown about on 
every breeze. That would be awful! As Prue 
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thought that, the chariot gave an extra big 
bump. They had struck another asteroid — 
struck it so hard that poor little Prue rolled 
right off the bottom of the chariot. She clutched 
at Diana’s robes, but missed them. She clutched 
at the sides of the chariot, but they were too 
smooth. She called, but nobody, not even 
Peter, heard her. 

slip — slip — slip! Out fell Prudence Dean, 
known as Prue, upon one of the asteroids she 
had dreaded so much — and the chariot of the 
Sun rolled on! 


PRYE IS LOST FROM THE CHARIOT 
OF THE SUN 


Habit is a strange thing. Even remembering 
what Mercury had told her about the asteroids, 
Prue prepared herself for a dreadful bump when 
she fell from the chariot of the Sun. 

But she had proof quickly enough that Mer- 
cury had told her the truth. She floated off 
through space, with exactly the airy, uncertain 
motion a feather has when it flies about at the 
mercy of the merest breath of wind. Slowly 
she floated to the ground, and came to rest 
there with the same up-and-down, uncertain 
little motion with which a feather lights. To 
the feather, it never seems to make any differ- 
ence whether it stays or whether it blows on 
somewhere else. But it did make a difference 
to Prue, and she did everything she could to 
anchor herself. Out went both hands, and she 
grabbed tight the first things her fingers touched. 

Her right hand seemed to hold something 
warm and knobby; her left closed on something 
that felt remarkably like hair! 

At once an indignant voice came to her ears. 
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“Let go of me,” said the voice, ‘‘let go of me 
this moment!’’ Only really what Prue heard 

as, ‘‘ Led go of be—led go of be this boment!”’ 

And Prue discovered that she had not struck 
upon the ground of the asteroid at all, as she 
had supposed, but upon the shoulder of a very 
tall, broad woman. And she was holding that 
woman's big nose tight in one hand and pulling 
‘her hair with the other. 

“Oh, I do beg your pardon—oh, I’m so 
sorry!’’ cried Prue, letting go at once, and so 
floating off into the air again in a way that 
made her scream with terror. 

“Well, of all things!”’ said the woman, putting 
out a long arm and catching her. ‘What have 
we here? An earth child! Why, I haven’t seen 
the like of you since the last moving van rolled 
away from Olympus!”’ 

And she held Prue off at arm’s length, and 
turned her about and inspected her, as Prue 
remembered having inspected her dolls now and 
then, at home. 

But she wasn’t frightened. ‘“‘I do hope you’re 
a Greek goddess,’ she said, “for if you are I 
know you'll be good to me.” 

“T am a Greek goddess,” the big woman told 
her. ‘‘I am own sister to Jupiter, the greatest 
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god of the Greeks. I am Ceres, goddess of all 
growing things. You earth people thought 
enough of me to call your breakfast foods 
‘cereals’ after me, but when it came to giving me 
a proper star—you didn’t! You gave me nothing 
but an asteroid! I haven’t forgiven you yet!” 

“Why not?’’ asked Prue, grabbing tight to 
the big arm around her. 

“Why not, indeed!’’ And Ceres grew red. 
‘Plenty of reasons why not. I am a home- 
loving goddess. I am no gadabout. Why 
couldn’t they have given this asteroid to Venus, 
for instance, and let me have a place where I 
could make a real home? I want a place where 
I can raise things, and an asteroid isn’t worth 
a penny as a farm, I can tell you. Why, the 
seeds won’t even stay put! They go floating 
about in the craziest fashion that ever you saw! 
What do you think I was doing when you came 
along? Sitting on a batch of seed so it could 
have a chance to grow!”’ 

Prue couldn’t help laughing. ‘‘I knew hens 
sat on eggs to hatch them,’ she said, “but I 
never heard of anybody sitting on seeds to sprout 
the seeds.”’ 

“IT don’t doubt,’ said Ceres with dignity, 
“that there are a great many things of which 
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you never heard. You seem very young yet. 
But I might as well give up trying today. That 
great careless Apollo has undoubtedly jostled 
every seed in the place loose, with that bump- 
ing his chariot gave us. I'll get some more 
seeds in tomorrow and sit on them till they 
have a chance to get a root or two started to 
hold them in the ground.” 

““Have you ever raised anything up here?”’ 
asked Prue. 

Ceres shook her big handsome blond head 
with an unhappy sigh. “No,” she answered, 
“to tell you the strict truth, I have not. And 
I’ve tried everything, too. I’ve tried putting 
rocks on the seeds, but they’re too chilly. 
I’ve tried gluing the seeds to the ground, but 
the seeds don’t seem to like that. I’ve tried 
tying them down, and I even sent to earth for 
a lot of sinkers such as boys use for fishing, and 
tied those to my seeds. Nothing works. Now 
I’m trying sitting on them, as you saw. But 
nothing does any good—nothing at all.” 

“Then why go on trying?’’ asked practical 
little Prue. 

[t-ean tehelpeit. said Ceres sadly... -““I feel 
I must raise cereals, so cereals I try to raise. 
Come on. I’m going home.” 


” 
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Off she started, taking immense strides, and 
Prue floated at her side. It was a queer sen- 
sation, and not at all unpleasant. But Prue’s 
strong little fingers clutched tight at the heavy 
white robe Ceres wore. She felt that if she 
let go of that she might sail away into space 
and be lost forever. So she floated along, 
lying just at Ceres’ shoulder, which was very 
convenient to Ceres’ ear, into which she soon 
was pouring all her troubles. 

“‘Humph!”’ said Ceres at last. “The Home 
Fairy’s one of my best friends. She comes to 
visit me very often.” 

“Oh!” eried: Prue, ~~ Isshe heremiom —— cam 
cee eran 

But Ceres shook her head and said ‘‘No”’ 
very shortly, and Prue’s heart went down with 
a thud. She was, however, beginning to enjoy 
the way in which she was almost flying along, 
when suddenly Ceres ran quickly to one side, 
the cloth of her garment was torn from Prue’s 
hand, and the poor child found herself afloat 
indeed. She struggled to get down; it was 
like learning to swim, only now she was not 
trying to keep her head up, but her feet down. 
Poor Prue got into a panic. She called Ceres, 
Apollo, Diana, Peter. But no one came. She 
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tried to whistle up a Wind, but no sound came 
from her trembling lips. Oh, if she had only 
learned when Peter did! Again she tried to 
remember every word and motion of that lesson 
in the heart of a cloud, and, putting her hands 
to her mouth, blew and blew. Nothing hap- 
pened, except that she seemed to be floating 
farther up in the air. She felt she would soon 
be lost. When Apollo drove back, there’d be 
no little girl to be found! Peter would no 
longer have a friend to help him in his hunt 
for the Home Fairy—1f her family ever 
remembered her, they couldn’t see her ever any 
more! Prue grew desperate. 

She tried again, and this time, loud and clear 
and shrill, out went the call of the Winds. 
Twice—three times—she gave it, and would 
have gone on giving it, but she couldn’t. Swing- 
ing up there in the sky she had begun to sob— 
and if any one thinks he can sob and whistle 
at the same time, he'd better try it! Had 
she whistled hard enough? Would the Winds 
remember her or know where to find her? 
She hadn’t seen them for so long! Would she 
be blown quite away into space before they or 
any one else found her? Suddenly she thought 
the end had come! A puff of air blew her up, 
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up, till she twirled around like an autumn leaf. 
She couldn’t land anywhere after that. And 
the poor child was just wondering whether 
she’d be blown to another asteroid or just hang 
there in space forever, when suddenly she was 
caught in a pair of strong arms, a laughing voice 
said, ‘‘Hello, Miss Featherhead—where are 
you flying?’’ and Prue saw the brown eyes of 
Zephyrus smiling into hers. 

She was so happy she cried even harder than 
she had been crying before, which seems strange, 
but is the way people often do. And when the 
West Wind saw what trouble she was in, he 
petted her and comforted her very gently, until 
he could get her to tell him her troubles. 

Then he was so angry at Ceres he rushed over 
to tell her what he thought of her. But Ceres, 
who had sat down again and was petting some 
tiny thing beside her, was just as angry. 

‘“‘Aren’t you ashamed?” she cried. ‘After all 
these years of trying, I’d got three seeds to 
sprout at last, and then you come along and 
blow them right out of the ground! Poor 
things! It makes me cry to think of them.” 

“It ought to make you cry to think of this 
poor lost child,’ declared Zephyrus. ‘‘And 
after losing your own daughter as you did, too! 


Suddenly she was caught in a pair of strong arms, and a laughing 
voice said, ‘Hello, Miss Featherhead, where are you flying?” 
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Well, I’m here to look after her. Go on grow- 
ing your cereals if that’s all you’re good for!”’ 
And he settled Prue on his shoulder and darted 
away. 

Just at first Prue was too much interested in 
where he was going to take her to think of 
other things, but after they had decided to 
goto Mars she grew curious, and asked for 
the story of Ceres and her daughter. 

The West Wind said, “Why, yes, I’ll tell 
you. Ceres, you know, was a very important 
goddess. It was she who first showed men how 
to plant wheat, and till it, and make it into 
bread. Before that they’d eaten only roots 
and fruit that grew wild. It isn’t much wonder 
that she feels out of place now, with only that 
barren little asteroid to work on. Well, she 
had one daughter, Proserpine, to whom she 
was devoted —a very pretty girl. 

‘Pluto fell in love with her. Who’s Pluto? 
Why, Jupiter’s brother who rules over the under- 
ground world, as Jupiter rules—or ruled —the 
earth, and the third brother, Neptune, the 
ocean. Pluto fell in love with Proserpine, but 
neither she nor any other girl wanted to marry 
him and go to live in his gloomy underground 
kingdom. So one morning he hitched up his 
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black horses to his black chariot, and drove 
up into the world, and saw Proserpine gather- 
ing daffodils with some other girls. He drove 
right down upon them, and in passing caught 
Proserpine, pulled her into his chariot, and then 
struck the fountain of Cyane. It opened, and 
he drove through it right into the heart of the 
earth, taking Proserpine with him! 

“T tell you, Ceres was almost distracted! 
She wandered all over the world looking for 
her daughter. At last she came to the fountain 
of Cyane and saw Proserpine’s girdle still float- 
ing on it, and a Nymph told her what had 
happened. Well, Ceres hurried off to Jupiter 
and demanded that he get Proserpine back. 
Jupiter said he could if Proserpine had not 
eaten anything while in Pluto’s kingdom. Now, 
the truth was, she hadn’t eaten much, but she 
had eaten six pomegranate seeds. 

‘So, in spite of her tears and her mother’s, she 
was allowed to come back to earth only for six 
months of each year. The other six she stays 
with Pluto, as his wife. But Ceres mourns 
for her whenever she is not with her, and will 
not let things grow on the earth, and so that 
is why you have your winter. Every spring- 
time you may be sure that Ceres has had her 
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daughter returned to her again, and is happy, so 
she starts things growing on the earth.” 

“That’s a very interesting story,’ said Prue 
sobetly. ~ But I’m glad. you're not Pluto. I 
wouldn’t want to live down under the world. 
It’s bad enough up here above it! O Zephyrus, 
look, look, look!’’ 

“Beautiful sight, isn’t it?’’ asked the West 
Wind. . 

But it was not the beauty of it which made 
Prue happy. Apollo was driving back! The 
great flashing chariot of the Sun was hurrying 
back across the sky, the manes of the horses 
- floating out, their dainty feet hurrying, their 
handsome heads tossing. They were a wonder- 
ful sight. But it was Peter’s face looking over 
the front of the chariot that Prue saw—it was 
the look of delight in his eyes that made her 
happy. 

Apollo and Diana both looked distinctly 
cross. They were not used to being bothered 
by careless little girls who bounced out of 
chariots and lost themselves. They were both 
inclined to scold, but little cared either Prue 
or Peter—they were together again! And 
Zephyrus quickly settled matters to the satis- 
faction of everyone. 
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‘““Go along—drive right on up to your own 
brazen palace and stay there, for all we care,”’ 
he said. ‘I’ve carried these two about the 
skies before—TI can do it again. Hop aboard, 
Peter, my lad. I’m off for Mars, and I won’t 
lose either of you on the way.” 

Apollo and Diana had the grace to look a 
little ashamed, and they both said good-by very 
pleasantly. Diana seemed really sorry to see 
them go, and invited them again and again 
to come to the Moon to visit her. 

But, remembering the barren, cold hills of 
the Moon, they would not promise, though 
they would have liked to know what the Cow 
That Jumped over the Moon and all her 
children were doing. 

“T’'ll try and let you know,” said Diana: 
“l'll never: forget you.” Til mevervocteoves 
thanking you. Good-by.”’ 

““Good-by,’’ called Peter and Prue. They 
had liked Diana—but they were very tired of 
the skies. They wanted to go home. They 
were longing to see if they could find the Home 
Fairy on the planet Mars. 

““Gid-ap!”” said Prue as she had heard the 
hired man say it to the farm horses. Every- 
body laughed, and Zephyrus started with them, 
on the way to Mars. 


WHAT HAPPENED ON MARS 


Peter and Prue were both very happy as 
they were rushed off through space on the back 
of the West Wind. It made them think of 
their very first sky trip, when they had just 
left home and hadn’t realized yet what a serious 
thing it was to lose their heart and home 
keys. 

They went so fast that almost at once the 
planet Mars seemed to fill the entire sky. 
_“Oh, see!” cried Peter. ‘“‘It looks as if he 
had two moons.” 

“He has,’”’ said Zephyrus. ‘“‘Mars has two 
moons, but he needs them! The two together 
aren’t as much good to him as your one is to 
you earth folks. We’re getting pretty near. 
Wonder why Mars doesn’t come out to wel- 
come us?” 

‘Where do you suppose he could be?”’ asked 
Peter: 

“Oh, he’s calling on Venus a good deal,” 
answered Zephyrus. ‘‘And then he’s always 
around hunting for war. His own brothers 
and sisters are too mild for him—he spends a 
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lot of time visiting at Asgard. Well, I can 
take you to his palace, or temple, anyhow.” 

But suddenly Prue spoke. ‘“‘Don't,’” she 
said. 

Peter and Zephyrus both looked at her 
in astonishment. ‘‘Why not?” they asked 
together. 

“The Home Fairy couldn’t be found any- 
where near the god of war—lI just know it,” 
declared Prue. For a minute no one spoke. 

They could see the planet very clearly now. 
Jupiter had been quite hidden in clouds, but 
Mars had almost no clouds at all. The first 
thing the children noticed was how very flat 
it was. There seemed to be no mountains at 
all. And they didn’t see any oceans on it, 
either. Most of the planet was of a queer, 
dull, reddish color, and these red places were 
all crisscrossed by long straight strips of bluish 
green. Here and there, where these strips 
crossed, were great black spots that looked — 
truly they looked as if they might be made up 
of houses! 

‘How awfully queer! It’s different from 
anything we’ve seen,’ said Peter. ‘And it 
doesn’t look so very big.” 

“Tt is different,’’ answered the West Wind. 
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“No two of the planets are alike. And it isn’t 
big. Mars is a small planet—only about one- 
ninth the size of your earth. He’s older than 
your earth too, and his people have lived much 
longer and know a great deal more than your) 
people do.”’ 

“People?” shrieked Prue. ‘‘Are there truly 
people? Zephyrus dear, do hurry—and don’t 
take usto Mars’shouse. Take us there— where 
we can find people. The Home Fairy ought 
to be near people!”’ 

“T really don’t think—’”’ began Zephyrus. 
But both children pleaded so that he said, ‘‘Oh, 
very well, then,’ a trifle crossly. With one 
twirl of his wrist he opened his great cloak and 
shook the two of them out. 

Softly they fell, and found themselves landing 
lightly in a field beside a straight, artificial- 
looking stream of water. They were on the 
planet Mars! Now, to see real people! They 
were so anxious they started to run. At once 
they discovered that, while it was hard to 
breathe, it was easy to run. The air was like 
the air they had breathed once when they had 
been taken to the top of Pike’s Peak, only 
worse, and they were almost as “light on their 
feet’”’ as they had been up on Mercury. 
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They had run in the direction from which 
they had heard sounds, and now they came 
through a fringe of queer trees that seemed 
almost blue in color, upon a group of —what? 
Well, certainly not what Peter and Prue had 
been used to thinking of as people! These 
creatures had bodies and heads and legs and 
arms, and moved and made a noise, so they 
certainly were not sticks or stones. 

If Peter and Prue were startled at seeing 
them, they certainly were more startled at see- 
ing Petercand Prue Theremwerer ci orate 
creatures, and they all lined up in a row and 
stared. They were tall things. They had long 
legs that somehow looked sort of wavy, and 
large round, plump bodies from which grew 
long thin arms and long thin necks, which 
supported heads that seemed to be almost all 
forehead. There wasn’t a thread of hair among 
the lot, or-any ‘color on’ cheeks)on lips eane 
everyone wore queer, gogegly sort of glasses over 
small eyes. 

“Say something to the queer things,” urged 
Prue. “No one’s hurt us yet, you know.” 

And, remembering this fact, Peter was able 
to step forward boldly and say, “I beg your 
pardon, but we are two earth children. I am 
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Herringforth Van Valkenberg Piper, and this 
is Miss Prudence Dean, my friend and neighbor. 
People generally call us Peter and Prue. And 
we've lost our heart and home keys and are 
looking for the Home Fairy, to try to get them 
back, because we want to go home very much. 
Do you think you can help us?”’ 

It was a long speech for Peter, and was made 
very nicely and politely. But the queer crea- 
tures didn’t seem to understand it at all. They 
made high, squeaking noises at one another, 
and then strode over and surrounded the 
children, peering down at them through those 
strange glasses and touching their clothes, but 
most of all their hair, with the greatest curiosity. 
Peter and Prue held tightly to each other, 
though they weren’t really frightened, and 
smiled back, so the queer creatures smiled too, 
with their long, thin, bloodless lips. Then, 
after they had talked together again, one held 
out a hand to Peter, one to Prue, and, as the 
children took them, they all started walking 
so rapidly the children thought it was really 
running. 

Presently they were out of the fields and 
entering what seemed to be a city, for there 
were many streets, shaded by the tall bluish 
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trees, taller than trees on earth, and lined with 
very high houses. They met other people too, 
and saw to their astonishment that the tall 
bald persons they had met at first, who had 
appeared to them to be old men, were evidently 
children! 

Everyone set up a great clamor at sight of 
Peter and Prue, and by the time they got to a 
sort of park, in the center of town, they felt 
like the animals in a circus parade. 

“Tt’s so horrid to be stared at—I’ll never 
stare at anybody or at anything again,’’ whis- 
pered Prue. 

Fronting this park was a very, very large 
and handsome building, and as the children 
were led up the steps out came a group of men 
to meet them—men in the biggest spectacles 
ever seen. And they reached out and took 
Peter and Prue, and examined them as they 
had never been examined before. Prue hated 
it so that she began to cry. 

At once the two old men who held her let go 
and started back, looking sorry, and an old 
woman who had come out, too, said something 
very decidedly, took the children and led them 
up through high halls lighted by some soft, 
strange, lovely light into a big room where she 
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petted them, fed them with strange but delicious 
food, and then—took off their clothes, popped 
one into one long white nightgown, the other 
into another, and put them to bed in two high, 
comfortable beds. After that she went away, 
taking the clothes with her! 

“Well, “Ie>-declare!’"s ‘erieds Peter har © 
COO ISH teite « 

‘“‘She doesn’t mean us to go away, anyhow,”’ 
pouted Prue. ‘Do you know, Peter, I think 
she was like Minerva? She wanted to see how 
the clothes were made. All the cloth here is 
quite different from ours and the clothes are 
queer.”’ 

‘Well, at least I’m comfortable, and I’m 
sleepy,’ sighed Peter. “I don’t suppose it’ll 
do us any harm at all to go to sleep.” 

And so to sleep they went, and never suspected 
that the old men came in again and stared and 
talked, and examined them all over. 

When they woke, their clothes, all clean and 
pressed, lay beside them, and on a table were 
dishes piled with strange fruit, flat cakes that 
tasted not unlike buttered crumpets, and glasses 
of a fluid that was a sort of cross between milk 
and ambrosia. They dressed and ate and then 
dragged a chair to the high window, climbed 
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up, and looked out, to be greeted by a great 
outcry. The park was packed with people, and 
every eye was turned square on them—or 
rather every spectacle was, for not one unspec- 
tacled eye could they see anywhere. And, by 
the way, not one did they see during their 
entire stay. Even the tiny babies up on Mars 
wore glasses. 

“‘Oh, bosh!”’ cried Peter. ‘‘I won’t be stared 
at again.” 

And they both ducked at once. But pres- 
ently the pleasant old woman came back, and 
they saw they were expected to go with her. 
sadly they went. 

But she did not take them out to the steps 
before the crowd. She led them back to an 
inner room, very still and almost dark. And 
there a most astonishing thing happened to 
them. They held a long, long conversation, 
without speaking or hearing one single, solitary 
word! It was like this. 

An old, old man came in. He sat down before 
them, held their hands in his, looked into their 
eyes, and understood them—more, he made 
them understand him! It was like magic. In 
fact, as far as the children were concerned, it 
was magic. 
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It might have been extremely interesting too, 
but after the very first the old man would not 
tell them things about Mars. He just wanted 
to hear things about the earth. He asked and 
asked and asked until they were tired. And 
after they had had a chance to rest and eat he 
asked again. And he kept them in that dark 
inner room while he wrote things down in great 
books, himself, or talked them off to a machine 
that went clickety-click-clack, as if it was writ- 
ing down his words for him—as undoubtedly 
it was. 

So things went on for days. Every morning 
the children were taken up to the roof, where 
there were gardens of strange and lovely 
flowers, and where they could walk and play 
a little while under the pale sunshine of the 
chilly, cloudless Martian sky. For Mars was 
so much farther from the Sun than their earth 
that it was very cold for them, though the 
Martians didn’t seem to mind the chill at all. 
Every day they were taken for a ride in one of 
the small, silent airships that darted all above 
the planet, and from which they could see the 
queer scenes below—the big empty deserts 
where no Martian ever went; the straight, 
shining canals of water, the banks lined with 
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huge trees and fields, among which odd figures, 
like the figures in a fairy book, moved rapidly 
here and there with their long, easy, gliding 
steps. It was weird and interesting. But it 
grew dull. And never, never did the children 
get a chance really to know the Martians. 

Now and then they were put on view, and 
the strange folk came to stare through their 
little spectacled eyes, and talk in their high, 
light voices. But Peter and Prue never again 
played with Martian children. Never were 
they allowed in a Martian home. Never did 
they talk with any one but the kind old woman 
who looked after them and the wise old man 
who questioned them. 

‘“‘He’s studying us just as if we were books!”’ 
growled Peter. “I hate it.” 

‘So do I— and most of all I hate being such 
a show,” answered Prue. ‘We are not getting 
one bit nearer the Home Fairy, either. If she 
is here, we can never find her, Peter. We must 
move on.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Peter, “we must. But will you 
tell me how? We’re watched every second. 
Down on the earth I’ve heard about walls 
having ears. Up here they have eyes too. 
And that horrid old man doesn’t just know 
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what we say — when he looks at us he knows 
what we think too!” 

“We must plan at night when they think 
we're asleep,’’ said Prue. 

And so at last they worked outa plan. They 
could never escape by themselves. If they 
could reach one of the fast little airships, they 
wouldn’t know how to run it. No, they must 
call to the Four Winds for help. And to do 
that they must be absolutely alone— ’way out 
somewhere. Where was so good a place as in 
the heart of one of the great deserts—the 
deserts of which the Martians were so afraid, and 
to which they never went? If they could reach 
a desert, they might be safe. Carefully they 
watched, and at last one night they stole down 
the great hallways, through the huge door, 
and into the streets of the sleeping Martian city. 

Carefully, silently, they fan, and atelacr 
when they were so tired they thought they 
must drop, they found themselves well out in 
the nearest of the great deserts! 

‘“There!”’ cried Peter, panting, as he threw 
himself on the sand. “If only they don’t miss 
us too soon!” 

Then he whistled, long and loud, the call of 
the Winds. Shrill and long and high, Peter 
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threw the sound out into the sky, and Prue 
clapped her hands and called gleefully, ‘‘We’re 
safe, Peter dear—we’re going to get away! 
Away from this cold, horrid old place!” 

But she spoke too soon. Just as she finished, 
a clangor broke out in the city. Even from 
where they were they could see lights spring 
up and hurry here and there, and then suddenly 
from many of the tall towers came the famous 
Martian searchlights—the biggest searchlights 
that ever were known. Here and there they 
flashed out across the desert, and the poor 
children cowered close together, Peter bravely 
trying to whistle again and again, frantically, 
to the Four Winds. 

Well they knew that, if once those moving 
shafts of light passed over them, they would be 
seen as easily as a couple of flies in a pan of 
milk. 

And, once seen, back they were certain to go, 
to be stared at and studied, and never treated 
as human beings again in all their lives! 

Desperately Peter sent out his wild call to 
the Winds. 

Despairingly Prue cowered by his side in the 
Martian desert and tried to whistle too, but 
only cried and cried instead. 


RESCUED BY THE FOUR WINDS 


Twice those great lights, searching after the 
runaway marvels who had dropped onto Mars 
from nobody knew where, and who were proving 
of such interest to the Martians, swept past the 
two little figures in the desert. 

Twice the children just escaped. Then the 
great lights circled more slowly, touched them, 
went on, hesitated, were turned back, flickered 
all about them, and then stopped, leaving the 
two poor mites full in the center of the glow. 
They had been found! They did not move. 
They knew it would do no good. Wherever 
they ran, that light would go after. They did 
not even cry. What would be gained? What 
would happen to them? It wasn’t much use 
trying to guess. They couldn’t escape whatever 
it was. Peter whistled again for the Four Winds, 
but did even that half-heartedly. Could the 
Winds help them now, even if they came? 

Evidently the Martians would reach them 
first, for there was a great clanking noise, which 
seemed to fill the air. And then each child was 
caught up in a great hand, even bigger than the 
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long, thin hands of the tall Martians. They 
felt themselves being twitched through space, 
out of the beams of the searchlight, which 
seemed frantically trying to find them, and then, 
as they wondered what had happened to them 
this time, a big, booming voice cried, ‘‘So you 
are the two earth children I’ve been hearing so 
much about! I gather I was just in time to save 
you from my own inhabitants.”’ 

““Oh!”’ cried the children together. ‘‘Are 
you Mars?” 

“T certainly am,’’ boomed the deep voice. 
And the great fingers shifted them about, until 
they were facing him and able to see what the 
god of war looked like. 

They discovered at once that it was no wonder 
they had heard a clanking noise and that they 
were uncomfortable now. For he was dressed 
entirely in heavy armor. His helmet was open, 
so that they could see his bold, fierce face, but 
that was the only bit of him not covered by 
metal. 

He had on metal shoes, and even his gloves 
were of finely linked rings of steel, so that where- 
ever they grasped Peter and Prue they hurt. 
But, though quite sure they’d have black and 
blue marks galore by tomorrow, neither of the 
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youngsters was frightened, for the fierce face 
was smiling and friendly enough now. 

‘““Oh, we were in luck!’’ cried Prue. ‘How 
did you happen to come just then, and where are 
you going to take us?”’ 

“Venus sent me,’’ answered Mars. ‘She 
thought you’d be likely to have had enough of 
my almost-too-wise inhabitants by this time, and 
she sent me to bring you along over to her planet. 
It’s quite different there, 

“Tt’s very interesting too,’’ added Mars after 
a moment, as the children kept silent. 

“Thanks — that’s nice,’’ said Peter dully. 
“You and she are very kind.” 

The truth was that the two youngsters, who 
had thought they would never have their fill of 
adventure, were very tired of it now. New 
things, interesting places, unusual people did 
not appeal to them any more. They looked at 
each other, and their eyes were full of tears. 

But Mars did not notice. He was striding 
on across the sky, his mail-clad feet clanking 
as he stepped on tiny stars, and even going dull 
red from heat when he kicked a comet or two 
out of his path. 

And then the children recognized the long, 
lovely waves of color on which the Four Winds 


Neither of the youngsters was froghtened, for the fierce face 
was smiling 
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always traveled, and there they all were — all 
rushing up to help. Seeing the children held 
in the great arms of the god of war, they stopped 
their flight and swept around his great armor- 
clad figure, looking slimmer and younger than 
ever in contrast to his mighty bulk. They were 
happy and smiling as could be, but Mars scowled 
at them. 

“You're too late,’”’ he told them. ‘‘These 
young folks are going to visit Venus. Venus 
wants ’em, and what she wants, she gets.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’ said Boreas. ‘Venus 
is their next stop, anyhow. We just heard them 
calling for help, and came. Everyone in the sky 
treating you well, youngsters?”’ 

“Yes, thank you,’ said Peter. But Prue broke 
out, ‘‘Everyone’s lovely, but it isn’t like home! 
We want to find the Home Fairy so we can go 
home!” 

The five men looked at one another, and 
they raised their eyebrows in a superior, grown- 
up sort of way that made Peter scowl and 
sigh. 

““What’s it like on Venus?” Peter asked 
resignedly. 

“Venus,”’ declared Mars, ‘‘is the most wonder- 
ful planet in the whole universe.”’ 
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The Four Winds laughed, and the children 
squirmed, for Mars was holding them more 
tightly, and he pinched. 

“But what’s it like there?”’ persisted Peter. 
"mre there people?” 

“Yes. And then Venus is the most like your 
earth of any of the planets. Some astronomers 
call her the earth’s twin sister,’’ said Mars. 

“Well, then, hurry up, do!’’ exclaimed Prue 
rather peevishly. ‘“‘The people on Mars didn’t 
do us any good, but these may. Goon!’’ And 
she kicked the iron sides of Mars as she might 
have kicked the sides of a pony, but gained 
nothing but bruises on her own heels. 

“Venus is like Mercury, too,’’ said the South 
Wind. ‘She has one side that’s always night 
and one that’s always day. You'll have to be 
very careful to land on the twilight zone or 
you'll be either frozen or baked.” 

“You'll find you'll be too light up there, too,” 
said the East Wind, “‘though not so light as on 
Mars or Mercury!”’ 

“‘And clouds!’’ broke in the North Wind. 
“She has almost as many clouds as big old 
Jupiter himself.’’ 

“T’m afraid you’ll find it rather tiresome up 
there,’’ said the West Wind. “No day, no night, 
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and, what’s more, no seasons either, because 
Venus doesn’t move about the sun in a way to 
give herself any seasons. Everything’s always 
the same up there. Tiresome sort of place!” 

Peter and Prue wriggled uncomfortably. “I 
just think it’s a shame to make us hate it before- 
hand when we’ve got to go there whether we 
want to or not,’’ said Peter, while Prue sniffled 
a little and rubbed her eyes, and Mars glowered 
with wrath. 

‘“‘T should say so!’’ he boomed angrily. ‘Fine 
things to say about any planet in all the skies! 
And then to say anything at all against Venus, 
the brightest, loveliest, sweetest, dearest, most 
interesting —”’ 

“Oh, stop him—stop him!”’ cried Boreas, 
clapping his hands over his ears. ‘“‘When Mars 
begins to talk of the wonders of Venus, he goes 
Ongorevers: 

He gave the war god a friendly grin and asked, 
“Are you going to take these youngsters over to 
see her, or are you not? We Winds are busy.” 

‘Well, to tell the truth, so am I,- said Mars, 
actually blushing behind his big black whiskers 
until he looked like a sunset shining through a 
treetop. ‘“I—I’m afraid I’ve been over visiting 
her too much already. really sly ouchveace 
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go back and see to my own people — though I 
don’t know why I should bother, for a more 
ungrateful, weak-kneed, senseless lot I never 
heard of.” 

““Wh-e-ew!”’ cried the North Wind. What's 
the matter with the poor things?”’ 

“They've decided to have no wars!’’ snorted 
Mars. ‘They, the children of war, say that war 
is senseless and useless, and—and—and 
they say it is absolutely ridiculous! What do 
you think of that?’’ And he raised his great 
hands and brought the two children up so they 
looked straight into his big bold eyes, which 
were very angry eyes just now. 

“Why —why, there are lots of folks on our 
earth who say exactly the same thing,” said 
Peter bravely. ‘‘I think war is awful, too.” 

“So do I,’”’ chimed in Prudence. 

Mars shook with rage. 

“Say that, do they—down on your earth?” 
he cried. ‘‘Why, I can’t believe you! It’s been 
the only place where I could go to see a good, 
hard, nice war for years now! If they stop 
fighting, what becomes of me? Where shall I 
go to see a good fight?”’ 

“You oughtn’t to want to see a fight,’’ Prue 
told him. “You ought to be ever so proud of 
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your Martians because they won’t kill one 
another. We all hope there won’t be any wars 
any more ever.” 

The great eyes of the war god grew red with 
anger. ‘‘No wars?” hecried. ‘You hope there 
will be no more wars? And I thought you were 
fine brave, youngsters! Poof! Who cares what 
becomes of you now!”’ As he said this he simply 
opened his huge hands. 

The two children were afloat in space! 

But before there was time for them to be 
anything but badly frightened their old friend 
Zephyrus flew under them, caught them in his 
arms, and threw them once more to his shoulders, 
where they nestled thankfully in the warm, safe 
folds of his glowing cloak. 

‘“‘T’ll take care of the children,” he said. ‘You 
other fellows look after that great heartless bully. 
He needs to be taught now and then that cruelty 
isn’t as popular today as it used to be.” 

“We'll punish him,” said Boreas, an angry 
light in his bright blue eyes. 

Mars gave a short, ugly laugh. ‘‘Who speaks 
of punishing me?”’ he asked proudly. ‘“‘I am 
Mars, the great god of war. I do as I please!” 

“Oh, no, You dont, © saide Boreas a anoc 
always. Even war can be made ridiculous!”’ 
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Mars gave a growl like an angry beast, 
snapped his helmet shut, so they could see only 
his angry eyes flashing out, and, drawing his 
great sword, he charged across the sky, ready 
to cut down all four of the brothers. 

Peter and Prue both shrieked with fear for 
their friends. But they did not know as yet 
the strength of the Winds— or their cleverness. 

Before Mars could swing his heavy sword 
once, Boreas had spread his great cloak wide, 
and as he shook it a mighty wind swept out 
from its white lining—a wind that struck full 
on the chest of the war god and stopped him as 
suddenly as if he had run into a stone wall. 
His huge body, bent forward to attack, went 
back with a sudden jerk, and his arms flew out 
at his sides like those of a little child trying to 
keep his balance. 

“{—I,” he began fiercely. But before he had 
a chance to finish his threat the East Wind and 
the South Wind came into action too. They 
blew on the right and on the left, and Mars 
staggered unsteadily this way and that, his big 
arms beating helplessly at these strange foes 
who couldn’t be cut or grasped or even touched! 

“Puff!’’ blew the North Wind. 

“Puff, puff!’’ blew the South Wind. 
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“Puff, puff, puff!’’ blew the chilly East.Wind. 

“Puff!’’ blew the West Wind, just for good 
measure, though he could not really join in the 
battle, as he had Peter and Prue to look after. 

The children were not frightened now. They 
were laughing! Mars was very funny. Big and 
strong as he was, heavy as he was in his armor, 
he was being blown hither and thither as easily 
as little Prudence herself had been blown about 
down on the asteroid that belonged to Ceres. 

No sooner was he blown one way than he was 
at once blown another. He quite lost his breath, 
and got to gasping so that to breathe better 
he flung up one gauntleted hand and opened 
his helmet and they saw his face again—not 
fierce and cruel now, but as bewildered as that 
of a puppy who has just tried to charge a big 
electric fan. 

The poor old war god could not for the life 
of him make out what was happening. Sud- 
denly Auster flew beneath him and gave a big 
upward puff! Mars’ legs were blown from 
under him. 

“Puff!’? went Notus, and he was doubled 
quite over, so that his helmet stuck out between 
his heels and he was like nothing so much as an 
enormous iron hoop. 
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“Puff! Puff! Puff! Puff!’ went all four winds 
together, swinging into a straight line. And, 
to his surprise, anger, and deep horror, the great 
god of war began to roll home across the sky, 
three of the Four Winds hurrying on behind, 
puffing him this way and puffing him that, as he 
bounced and hurried along. The children were 
weak with laughter themselves, and suddenly 
they realized that there was more laughter all 
around them. 

“Who is it that’s laughing so?’’ asked Prue 
curiously. 

““Oh,”’ said the West Wind, ‘‘that is the 
laughter of the spheres. Everybody in the 
sky knows pretty much all that goes on up 
here. They can see for marvelous distances. 
All the boarders at Jupiter’s dinner table will 
be talking this thing over at dinner time. And 
maybe Vulcan won’t enjoy the story! We’ve 
made a friend of him for life.” 

‘““And you’ve made an enemy of Mars,” said 
Prue seriously. 

Zephyrus smiled. ‘That won’t worry us,” 
he said. ‘‘We can fight him with weapons that 
don’t hurt as his do, but which he’ll find it hard 
to beat. And if he should ever corner us, why, 
we could run away. There’s little that’s swifter 
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than the wind. Mars isn’t, anyhow. And for 
a long time he’ll keep very close to his own 
planet to avoid being laughed at. He won't 
bother any one very soon, and he’s too much of 
a bully to be popular, so we'll be more thanked 
than blamed for this job. JI don’t think even 
Venus will be very angry, for Mars and her son, 
Cupid, or Eros, cannot get along together at all. 
Eros is the god of love, and love and war can’t . 
live together a second. Well, the show’s over, 
I guess. We might as well go on.” 

Sure enough, the long, lovely waves of color 
that marked the passage of the Winds across 
the sky had rolled quite out of sight, as had the 
unwieldy iron hoop they had rolled before them. 
The laughter was still heard, but it, too, was 
growing fainter. 

“T think,” said the West Wind with a chuckle, 
“that the boys are taking him home the long 
way round, to make the fun last longer!” 

““Good enough for him,”’ giggled Prue, and 
Peter gave three cheers and a tiger for the 
Winds. They all thought it would serve Mars 
right if he was frightened himself for a change. 

‘Go on, if it’s time— we're ready,’’ said Prue, 
snuggling down in her fold of the cloak. ‘‘ Venus 
next!’’ 
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“Step on the gas!”’ cried Peter. And off they 
swept across the sky on their way to the next 
adventure, Peter explaining, until he was quite 
worn out, what ‘‘Step on the gas’ meant. 

It was queer to be among people who never 
talked automobile! 


THE MARRIAGE OF CUPID AND 
PSYCHE 


The children were quite worn out with their 
exciting escape from both the planet and the 
god named Mars, so, as they felt perfectly safe 
and comfortable in the folds of the West Wind’s 
cloak, they fell asleep. 

Touring the sky was not so exciting as it 
had been before they had done so much of it, 
and they were not disappointed to discover, 
when at last they awoke, that the journey was 
over, that Zephyrus had delivered them safely 
to Venus, and that they had had their sleep 
out on a broad couch draped in the most 
beautiful blue velvet. 

They did not like the way in which they were 
wakened, however. Somebody was _ tickling 
their noses with a feather! 

““Kerchoo!”’ cried Peter, shaking his head, 
sneezing, coughing, and grabbing wildly at his 
small nose with both hands. 

‘“Kerchoo! kerchoo!’’ echoed Prue, making 
a most terrible face and flapping her arms 
wildly in the air. 
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“It’s that Mercury again!”’ sputtered Peter. 
““He’s the worst tease in the sky!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,’’ cried a gay voice. 
“Mercury does like to tease, but so does this 
bad boy of mine. You met me on the Moon, 
but you never saw my little boy. Here he is — 
Cupid, or Eros, the god of love!”’ 

Then the children saw that Venus and 
Zephyrus were standing beside them, laughing 
down at them, and that curled up on the broad 
coach near them was the loveliest boy that 
either of them had ever seen. He had the 
bluest of big eyes, the most golden of curls, 
the reddest of mouths, and the _ sturdiest, 
handsomest body that ever was seen. 

There was a good deal of that body to be 
seen, too. Peter and Prue decided that never had 
they met two people who had so little use for 
clothes as had Venus and her charming son. 

But he did have on something that made 
Peter’s eyes shine with pleasure. It was a 
wonderful little golden bow, and a quiver full 
of golden arrows tipped with silver feathers! 

“Can you shoot with a bow?” asked Peter 
enviously. 

“Well, I should say so!’’ answered Cupid. 
“T’m the best shot that ever lived!” 
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‘“‘Oh,’’ gasped Peter, in deep admiration, 
“will you please teach me?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ nodded Cupid, ‘‘but not with 
this bow. It’s a very special one whose arrows 
must be shot very carefully, and only I can use 
it. But I’ve heaps of others. Come on out 
and I’ll start now. The little girl, too. I’m 
especially fond of the ladies.” 

Grinning from ear to ear with joy, Peter and 
Prue both started to climb down from the couch. 
But as they moved their bodies they both gasped 
and frowned, and then sat down very suddenly 
indeed. 

“I’m terribly stiff, and I ache all over,” 
wailed Prue. 

“T hurt just everywhere that. Ie can iu. 
groaned. Peter; 

Zephyrus looked worried. ‘I was afraid of 
that,’’ he said, “‘and that’s why I waited. Mars 
had you in his hands, and whoever gets into 
the power of the god of war is hurt more or 
less according to the length of time he’s had 
them. You two will be pretty sore for a bit, 
but you got off lightly at that.” 

Peter and Prue sniffled a—bit, “heyerel: 
sad and they wanted to be petted. But, to 
their surprise, Venus just frowned at them. 
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‘What a nuisance!”’ she said. ‘I can’t bear 
sick folks around me, and I thought these chil- 
dren were going to be so entertaining, too!” 
And without another word off she went, leaving 
two very much hurt and astonished young 
guests behind her. 

Zephyrus gave a queer laugh, and Cupid 
flushed an angry red. 

“Never mind,” he said. ‘I know somebody 
who will fix you up.” 

Off he hurried, half running, half flying with 
the dear little downy wings that grew from his 
shoulders. 

Zephyrus smiled and nodded. “You'll be 
aliericut now,  heisaid; ~ and I’m. glad, for 
really I must go. What the people on earth 
have been doing so long without any West 
Wind, I can’t imagine. I’m certain that Cupid 
has gone to get his wife, Psyche, and she’ll be 
ever so good to you. She’s just as lovely inside 
as out. Why, what is the matter, youngsters?”’ 
For blue eyes and brown were staring at him 
in the widest astonishment. 

““His—his wife, did you say?” gasped Prue. 
“Why, he was just a little boy.”’ 

“Lots younger than I am!” cried Peter. 
“Almost a baby!” 
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The West Wind laughed. ‘‘He does look 
very young, I admit,” he said, “but you 
must remember that love, while it is young, 1s 
as old as the world too! You won’t quite 
understand until you’re older yourselves. Any- 
how, Cupid is married. Venus raised a great 
row about it. It’s a long story. Get Psyche 
to tell it to you. She’ll understand you and. 
be good to you, for, though she was made 
immortal, she was born a regular human girl 
just like little Miss Prudence here.” 

‘‘Oh, tell us about her—tell us!’”’ clamored 
Peter and Prue eagerly, but the West Wind 
shook his head. 

“Ask her—Ive got “towiruish) = hema. 
““Good-by till you need me.’”’ And with a last 
wave of his gorgeous cloak he was gone. 

For a moment the two children felt lonely 
and forlorn—the West Wind had proved him- 
self such a good friend to them, and Venus had 
not made them love her. 

But before they had a chance to become very 
sorrowful Cupid hurried in again, and beside 
him was a very lovely lady. She was, so the 
children thought, as beautiful as Venus and 
much, much pleasanter. . And, though she might 
have been born a mortal, she had wings, as 


Cupid hurried in again, and beside him was a very lovely lady 
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had Cupid, though hers were not little downy 
ones, but thin and shining wings, and large, 
like those of a huge and very beautiful butterfly. 

“You poor dears,’’ she said softly, hovering 
over Peter and Prue. ‘I have not seen any 
earth children for so long that it does me a 
world of good just to look at you. I’m so 
sorry you are hurt! Mars is so cruel! He 
hurts everything and everybody he meets. I 
know that you are both black and blue wherever 
he touched you, but I can make you feel better 
very quickly. Which shall I take first?” 

“Prue, please,’ said Peter manfully, though 
his own little. body hurt very badly. But he 
was rewarded by Psyche’s smile and Cupid’s 
nod. 

Psyche was very quick, however. She did 
indeed find that both of the children were black 
and blue straight round their tender white 
bodies where they had been clutched in the 
great iron-clad fists of the war god. But she 
bathed them in some wonderful water that 
eased the pain at once, bandaged them in cool, 
soft cloths, slipped them into clean white robes, 
and then tucked them into two of the low silver 
couches that seemed so very popular with the 
Greek gods. These, happy to relate, were a 
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great deal softer and more comfortable than 
some on which the children had slept before. 

Then she brought them nectar and ambrosia, 
both so weak that Peter, at least, forgot his 
conscience and wished for some of Mercury’s 
stolen food. But it did them good, and when 
they were through, and Psyche suggested naps, 
they cried out in protest. They had already 
slept a lot! They felt as bright as dollars! 
They couldn’t go to sleep! 

““There’s no sand in our eyelashes—they 
just wouldn’t stay shut now,” said Prue seri- 
ously. ‘So please, Mrs. Cupid, tell us your 
StOrys- 

Psyche laughed and kissed her. 

“Very well,” she said, ‘‘and Cupid shall help 
me. To begin with, I was born a mortal. My 
father was king of a country near Greece, and 
I had two older sisters who were ever so beautiful 
and whom I loved very much.” 

“Humph!”’ said Cupid scornfully, shrugging 
his shoulders until the downy feathers on his 
white wings fluttered; but Psyche shook her 
head at him and went on, ‘People thought I 
was beautiful too. In fact, there were people 
who said I was as beautiful as Venus—and it 
was so my troubles began, for of course that 
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made Venus very angry indeed. Goddesses do 
not like to have mortals thought as beautiful 
or as clever as they.”’ 

“T know,” said Prue. ‘‘That’s why Minerva 
turned Arachne into a spider.” 

“Tf you know that story, you’ll understand 
mine better,’’ said Psyche, ‘‘and you’ll know 
that Venus did a great deal more than just 
scold about it. At last she grew so angry that 
she sent her son’’—giving a little pat to the 
winged shoulder near her—‘‘to punish me. 
Of course at first he was quite willing to help 
his mother, both for her sake and because he’s 
full of mischief and likes to play jokes on people, 
as you have discovered for yourselves. Now, 
out in the garden of Venus there are two magic 
fountains. The waters of one are sweet and 
bring joy to those whom they touch, but the 
waters of the other are bitter and bring unhap- 
piness with them. This naughty Cupid took 
some water from each fountain, and flew to 
my home and into the room where I lay asleep. ” 
He flew down over my bed and sprinkled some 
of the bitter water on my lips. But when I 
woke, wondering what had touched me—for 
Cupid was invisible — he was sorry, and jumped 
back so that no more of the bitter water should 
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fall upon my face. But he moved so suddenly 
that he wounded himself with one of his own 
arrows, and that made him spill the waters 
from the fountain of joy allover me. I suppose 
you understand about Cupid’s arrows. When 
they wound people, those people are sure to 
fall in love. So Cupid, being wounded by one 
of his own arrows when he was looking at my 
face, fell in love with me.”’ 

“T’d have done it anyhow—couldn’t have 
helped it. Fell in love with you at once, and 
that was why I jumped back,” put in Cupid. 

Psyche smiled and went on. ‘Of course it 
was very hard indeed for him after that. As 
I was a mortal he had no business to love me, 
and his mother, suspecting what had happened, 
grew angrier than ever, and scolded him so that 
he went away and tried to forget me. But it 
was very hard on me too, because enough of 
the bitter water had touched me to make the 
magic work. Though on account of the sweet 
water of joy everyone said I was more beautiful 
than ever, no one wanted to marry me, and in 
those days it was most disgraceful for a girl not 
to marry when she was very young. My older 
sisters married royal princes, but I was left 
alone in a home where they were no longer proud 
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of me, and I was very sad. My father and 
mother grew more worried as time went on. 
They were sure that some of the gods of Greece 
were angry at me, and so they sent to the oracle 
to ask what should be done about it all.” 

“What's an oracle?”’ burst out Peter. 

“Not know what an oracle is? How strange!” 
said Psyche. ‘Don’t you humans have oracles 
today? How do you ever get along without 
them? It’s very hard to explain, too.” 

““Why, an oracle was the place where the gods 
talked to the mortals,’’ put in Cupid. ‘‘Most 
all the gods had oracles— some, more than one. 
Mortals could go to an oracle and ask a question 
of the god, and get an answer.”’ 

> bhat's it, said Psyche, “And some of-the 
oracles were in very big and beautiful temples, 
and some were just in caves or other queer, 
lonely places.” 

“Did the gods talk right to the mortals?’’ 
asked Prue. 

~Oh,-no. There was always-a priest or 
priestess in charge, who told the mortals what 
the gods had answered. Generally it was 
written out, and sometimes the mortals had a 
very hard time to know exactly what the god 
meant. But my parents went to one of the 
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most famous oracles, that of Apollo, and it 
told them all too plainly. It said I would never 
marry a mortal man, but that my husband 
awaited me on a mountain top, and he was a 
monster whom neither gods nor men could 
resist! Maybe you think that didn’t frighten 
me! I was sure dreadful things would happen. 
And some very dreadful things did, before at 
last happiness came.” 

Cupid put his hand over his wife’s and Prue 
said eagerly, ‘‘Oh, do hurry. It’s a wonderful 
story!” 

“Well, my parents felt very badly, but they 
knew what they must do. And I told them I 
was willing to go up to the mountain top and 
wait for the thing that must happen. So I put 
on my wedding clothes, and, followed by a great 
procession of people, I set off. Only every- 
body was wailing, so it was much more like 
going to my own funeral than to my wedding. 
They went with me to the mountain top and then 
left me there alone, 

‘““O-o-o-h,”’ shuddered Prue, “‘how could you 
donter, 

“What happened?’’ asked Peter. 

“Nothing dreadful then. Some of your 
friends, the Winds, came and carried me off 
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and left me in a pretty little grove where I 
fell asleep. When I woke, I walked on into 
still more lovely places—a marvelous garden, 
and a palace which I felt was too beautiful 
for any but a god to live in. So what was my 
surprise when a voice came out of the air, telling 
me that the garden, the palace, and everything 
in it was mine, and there were many servants 
to wait upon me, only they were invisible 
servants! 

“That seemed very strange and exciting to 
me. I felt fingers I could not see take my 
hand and lead me indoors. It was so wonder- 
fully beautiful inside! And, though at first it 
frightened me a little to be touched by people 
I could not see, I grew used to that. I was 
bathed in perfumed water, dressed in lovely 
new clothes, and after a while I was married 
there—married to a husband I never saw! 
Whether I could see him or not I did not know, 
for he came only when it was very dark, and 
forbade a light. But he was very good to me 
and loved me dearly, so dearly that when I 
told him I was lonely he said I could have my 
sisters come to visit me. And they came. At 
first I was happy. But they grew jealous 
because I had more beautiful things than 
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they had, and they tried to make me unhappy. 
They reminded me of what the oracle had said, 
and told me that if my husband was such a 
monster I should kill him.” 

“Oh,” cried Peter and. Prue: together, how 
dreadful!’’ And Cupid scowled. Evidently he 
did not like those sisters of his wife at all! 

“So they talked and talked,’’ went on Psyche, 
“until against my will they made me think they 
were right. I was nearly crazy with fright and 
sorrow.” 

“And curiosity,” put in Cupid. 

Psyche nodded.- “Yes,” she said, ~Ivadnut 
it. Curiosity can cause a great deal of trouble. 
It made a great deal for me, for I decided I 
must see my husband. I hid a lamp and a 
knife under the bed, and when he was asleep, 
I stole up and lit the lamp and looked. Well, 
you know what I saw! It was no terrible 
monster but my dear handsome husband, and 
I fell more in love with him than ever! But 
before 1 could put out my lamp and hide it 
again, a drop of hot oil fell on his shoulder. 
He woke and saw me standing there, and he 
was so hurt and angry! He had married me 
in spite of his mother’s commands not to do it, 
and I had betrayed him! 
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“He told me to go back to my sisters and 
he would go away, for love could not dwell 
with suspicion. So I found myself suddenly 
alone. Absolutely alone, for with Cupid my 
beautiful palace had vanished too, and my 
gardens and groves and fountains and invis- 
ible servants! I was standing in a field near 
the city where my sisters lived.”’ 

“Oh, how dreadful!”’ cried Prue, tears in her 
big dark eyes, while Peter blinked suspiciously. 

Psyche smiled at them. “It was hard then,’’ 
she said, for they were angry at-me, and so 
were my parents, and Venus—oh, Venus was 
much angrier than she had ever been before, 
and she gave me some very, very hard tasks 
to do. But other gods were good to me and 
helped me, and Cupid couldn’t stay angry and 
he helped me too, so I got through all my trials. 
And then, as Cupid had forgiven me, Jupiter 
said he would make me immortal. He did, 
and himself married me to Cupid all over again. 
He made Venus forgive me, and we’ve been a 
very happy family ever since. ‘All’s well that 
ends well!’”’ 

“Tt’s a wonderful story,” said Prue, with a 
deep breath, “awfully exciting! Why — what’s 
thate.” 


” 
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For as she spoke a white dove with a blue 
ribbon round its neck flew in at the window 
and lit on Psyche’s shoulder. its pretty head 
against her ear. 

“Tt looks as if that dove was whispering to 
you, -saidcPeter: 

“Tt is,’ answered Psyche. ‘‘ All our animals 
and birds are particularly talented up here. It 
has brought a message from Venus. We must 
go. There’s some company coming. We'll be 
back before very long.” 

‘““Good-by!”’ nodded Cupid. And they both 
hurried out, leaving the children alone in the 
big white marble room. 
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Hardly had Cupid and Psyche got out of 
hearing when Peter and Prue were startled by 
a thunderous knocking at the door. 

“Come in,’’ cried Peter, and then he and 
Prue stared open-eyed at the strange sight they 
saw. 

For the door swung open to show them 
three huge women, one, evidently the leader, 
just in advance of the other two, who were 
shoulder to shoulder, all three of them as stiff 
as ramrods and as warlike as Mars himself. 

They were all in armor, and they carried 
swords and shields, and when the first said, 
‘Forward—march!”’ the other two swung in 
at a steady military walk. 

“Halt!’’ With a clank like an iron foundry 
the two stopped short. 

““Stack—arms!”’ and shields and spears were 
grounded with a rattle, while the children quaked 
in their beds, and Peter screwed up courage 
enough to say faintly, ‘‘I don’t care if Mars did 
send you after us, I don’t think the people here 
will let us go.” 
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‘“‘Mars?”’ asked the great leader. “‘Why do 
you think Mars has sent us?”’ 

‘“Your clothes, of course,’’ spoke up Prue. 

“Humph! Just because we chose to go on 
wearing things we’re used to—things that are 
a thousand times more durable than any bunga- 
low apron on your earth—you think we're 
fighters,’ grumbled the big woman. 

‘‘But then—who are you?”’ asked Prue. 

‘‘Amazons, to be sure,’’ answered the other. 
‘“Now I suppose you’ll ask what that is.” 

“The Amazon is a big river—a very big 
river down in South America,’ said Peter 
stoutly. He was going to show what he did 
know, for once. All three women gave a grunt 
of disgust. 

“Right,’’ said the leader, ‘‘as far as you go. 
There is just such a river, but it was named 
for us. The Amazons were a race of women 
who did things for themselves. We did our 
own work and our own fighting too. But 
we've grown modern, though Mars hasn’t. 
We're going in for peace more and more, and 
only fight for our rights nowadays.” 

“Oh,” cried Prue, ‘I know! Women’s rights! 
My mother fought for women’s rights. I know 
all about you now.” 
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“No you don’t,” snapped the other. ‘We 
are the greatest and best as well as the first 
workers for women’s rights. Why, your women 
of today are nothing to us! We didn’t ask to 
be equal to men. We bossed ’em! Why, a 
man didn’t amount to much more than a cock- 
roach in our country! But times have changed, 
and we've been wise enough to change too. 
We're learning housework now, but we have 
to do it our own way. This is a corporal’s 
guard told off as chambermaids. We came here 
to clean up this room. Now then—forward— 
work!”’ 

At the command the two other women pro- 
duced brooms from some mysterious corner of 
themselves and fell to work like the well-trained 
soldiers they were, clanking a lot and raising 
much unnecessary dust. 

Prue, who was already a very good little house- 
wife, couldn’t help smiling as she watched them. 
‘“‘Aren’t your clothes in the way?”’ she asked. 

““Sometimes,’’ admitted the corporal. ‘‘ They 
do bruise the furniture, and when we scrub— 
well, it is difficult to scrub in armor. It seems 
to sort of catch you in the stomach when you 
stoop. But at least our shields are practical 
and convenient. Look!”’ 
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She twisted hers about and showed the back 
of it. There hung, on a neat row of hooks, 
dust cloths, brooms big and little, a mop, a 
scrubbing brush, and a bottle of silver polish. 

‘Silver polish?’’ wondered Peter as he spelled 
out the name. ‘How funny.” 

“Not at all,”’ said Prue with a superior sniff. 
‘The furniture here is silver—or gold. What 
good would our sort of furniture polish be? 
My goodness, Peter Piper, see them work! I 
just wish I could get one of them to go back to 
earth to work for my mother, though I do 
suppose they’d wake the baby every time they 
moved.” 

“Tf one of them went, you could make a lot 
of money—more’n you paid her—showing her 
off,’ grinned Peter. ‘‘ Nobody’d expect to pay 
just pins to see her. You could charge real 
pennies—maybe dimes!’ And both children 
sighed and giggled at the thought. They loved 
playing circus. 

Never was a room cleaned better or more 
quickly. When it was finished, the corporal 
barked out an order or so, all the brushes and 
mops were hung back on the shields, the guard 
stood shoulder to shoulder once more, and at 
a final command marched out and away, 
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clattering down the hall with a tread like twin 
thrashing machines. 

~ Well,” "gasped Peter, “you just wait till | 
tell my Uncle Tom about that! He was in the 
army, and I’ll bet he never saw a corporal’s 
guard like that!”’ 

A cloud came over Prue’s pretty face. ‘Oh, 
dear!’’ she sighed. “‘Do you suppose we'll 
ever see Uncle Tom or the earth or anybody 
again? We haven’t heard a thing about the 
Home Fairy in all our travels. I asked Psyche 
about her, and she just looked wooden, the way 
everyone does when we ask.” 

“I know,” said. Peter. ‘“‘I asked her too. 
We've got to go out and look. I’m feeling 
heaps better, and though they’ve taken our 
own clothes away these are regular Greek robes. 
We may feel funny, but we won’t look funny to 
the folks up here. Let’s go out.” 

They swung themselves up, and found that 
they were only a little stiff and sore now, and 
it was very easy to move. They were not so 
light as they had been on Mars—not nearly 
so light as on Mercury. It simply was much 
easier and more pleasant to walk or jump or 
run, than on the earth. Their Greek robes 
were rather a nuisance and their wooden sandals 
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very stiff, but they were comfortable and happy 
as they wandered off down the long hallways 
and through the great cool white rooms of the 
palace of Venus. 

‘““There’s no one in sight anywhere,” said 
Prue, “‘and I thought the dove said company 
had come.”’ 

“Go on; we'll find ’em,”’ said Peter, and just 
then there came a burst of shouting from out- 
side. Hurrying to a long open window, the 
children stepped out on a terrace. It was a 
wide terrace overlooking a great open space 
covered with a bluish-green growth that was 
something like grass, and around the edge 
ran a broad smooth road. There were people 
everywhere. 

““Why, it looks like the race track Uncle 
Tom showed me once,”’ said Peter. 

““Good reason why—it is a race track,” said 
Cupid, who came floating up tothem. ‘Castor 
and Pollux have come over, and as usual Castor 
has brought some of his horses. LLook—aren’t 
they beauties?” 

They were. There were about a dozen of 
them, pure white, bright bay, and shining black, 
the handsomest horses, except for Pegasus and 
those that drew Apollo’s chariot, that the 
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children had ever seen. They were prancing 
and throwing up their handsome heads as if 
aching to run away. 

“Who are Castor and Pollux?” asked Peter 
curiously. 

“Here they come,”’ answered Cupid. ‘‘ You 
can see what they are, and I’ll tell you who 
they are later.” 

Two tall handsome young men were walking 
toward the terrace, and the children stared 
with all their eyes. 

““Why—why they—they’re twins!’ cried 
Prue in surprise. ‘I’ve seen baby twins, and 
little boy and little girl twins, but I didn’t 
know there ever were grown-up twins!”’ 

Cupid shouted with glee. ‘What did you 
think they did as they grew up?” he asked. 
“Did you think they died, or stopped being 
twins, or what?’’ 

‘““Don’t know,’ muttered Prue sulkily. She 
hated being laughed at. 

The young men were introduced and then 
went on into the palace. 

“Now,” said Cupid, “I’ll tell you about 
them. They are the sons of Jupiter and of a 
beautiful mortal woman named Leda, whom 
Jupiter, in the form of a great white swan, 
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wooed and won. These two boys were born 
from a huge egg, so the story goes. Castor 
has always been famous for his love of horses — 
he can ride the wildest and strongest — while 
Pollux has always been a wonderful boxer.” 

““Oh—sort of gods of cowboys and prize 

fighters,’ suggested Peter with deep interest. 
' “Perhaps. I never heard of either a cowboy 
or a prize fightér, but if they ride-and) box 
these two should be their gods,’ answered Cupid, 
“although they really aren’t gods, being half 
mortal. They fought in many of the most 
famous battles of the old Greeks, and at last 
their father Jupiter gave them the two bright 
stars they have lived on ever since. They had 
twin sisters, too, Clytemnestra and Helen, who 
were exceptionally beautiful women. In fact, 
it was Helen’s beauty that caused the whole 
‘Troqane Ware 

“Why?” asked both children. ‘Is it another 
story? Do tell us!” 

“If you don't know it, youll think=tesee 
wonderful story,’’ said Cupid. “It all started 
at a wedding to which everybody but Eris, or 
Discord, was invited. Of course nobody would 
want Discord at any sort of party, let alone a 
wedding! But it made Eris very angry to be 
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slighted, and she decided to punish somebody, 
so she threw down among the guests a golden 
apple marked, ‘For the most beautiful.’ At 
once Juno, Venus, and Minerva each claimed 
it! They all got angry, and asked Jupiter to 
decide between them, but he was afraid to do 
it and sent them to a young fellow named 
Paris. Each goddess tried to bribe him. Juno 
offered him power and money, Minerva glory 
and success in war, but Venus said he should 
have the most beautiful woman in the world 
for his wife if he would give her the apple. He 
did. But when she went to carry out her 
promise, trouble began, for Helen was the most 
beautiful woman, and she was already married 
to Menelaus, king of Sparta! 

“Paris, however, was helped to steal her and 
take her to Troy, where his father, Priam, was 
king. Naturally Menelaus wished to get her 
back, and, with his friends, the most famous 
warriors of Greece, he set out to Troy and laid 
siege to the city. The siege lasted for many 
years. All the Greek heroes fought on one side 
or the other, and the gods fought too— Venus 
and Mars for the Trojans, Juno and Minerva 
for the Greeks, while both Jupiter and Apollo 
took first one side and then the other. In the 
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end, the Greeks won by a trick. They pre- 
tended to give up the siege and get into their 
ships and sail away. But they really only hid 
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The great wooden horse the Trojan warriors pulled 
inside the city 


just out of sight, and when the Trojans, rejoic- 
ing, came out on the beach, they found there 
a great wooden horse. A Greek who had been 
left behind told them this horse was sacred to 
Minerva, and that if the Trojans took posses- 
sion of it they would win. So, though some of 
the Trojans said there was treachery somewhere 
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and begged their friends to leave the horse 
alone, no one listened. The warriors pulled it 
inside the city. And then at night a door in 
the great horse opened. Out poured Grecian 
soldiers who had been hidden there. Their 
comrades hurried up from the ships, the soldiers 
inside the gates opened them wide, and the 
poor Trojans woke to find their city taken by 
the enemy!” 

‘““What became of Helen?’’ asked Prue. 

“Oh, she and her husband went back to 
Sparta and reigned there many years. Paris 
was killed, and so was his brother Hector and 
his father and many others.”’ 

““Humph,”’ said Peter, “‘I don’t beliéve Helen 
was worth it. I don’t believe any woman 
would be pretty enough to be worth all that — 
not even Prudence Dean.” 

Prue flushed and tossed her head, but Cupid 
gravely agreed with Peter, though there was a 
twinkle in his eyes. “I suppose,”’ he said, ‘‘the 
lady was at least glad to get home after her 
little adventure, but I never heard that she 
felt sorry for all the trouble she caused.” 

‘‘She was as bad as Mars,” decided Peter. 
But Prudence had caught only one word— 
Eilonic.”” 
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“O Peter,’ she said, her dark eyes bright 
with tears, “if such a very naughty lady as 
that could go home, why can’t we? We never 
got anybody killed, or cheated folks with a 
horrid horse! O Peter, I want to—no, I don’t 
want to go home, I’m just going!” 

Peter looked respectfully at Prue. There 
were times when she seemed to be much older 
and wiser than he. 

“All right,” he said breathlessly, “‘but what 
about the Home Fairy? We’ve got to find 
her before we can get in. I—I just couldn’t 
stand being outside my home and not able to 
get in—could you, Prue?” 

But Prue was staring at him with large, 
startled eyes. 

‘Peter,’ she cried, ‘‘I know! Oh, how 
stupid! How stupid we’ve been! Old Woden 
told us! We'll find the Home Fairy where she 
ought to be—at home! Come, let’s go.” 

‘““How?”’ queried Peter. ‘‘ And in these funny 
clothes?”’ 

Prue never answered him. She just started 
to run, and Peter after her. She ran back to 
their own room. There on the low chairs were 
their own clothes. In a jiffy the two were 
dressed, Cupid and Psyche, in silence, helping 
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them. Cupid and Psyche both seemed very 
much interested, and watched Prue with eager 
eyes. So did Peter! He couldn’t under- 
stand her at all! She might be right about 
finding the Home Fairy at home, but how were 
they ever to get there? Peter was puzzled and 
half frightened. But not Prue. She never 
hesitated. Once dressed, she rushed out again 
and over to the group of horses Castor had 
brought. Somehow, anyhow, she scrambled 
up to the back of one of them, the astonished 
Peter behind her, and then, leaning far over the 
horse’s neck, she grasped his mane and kicked 
him, hard! 

The horse sprang straight up into the sky! 
Out on the broad terrace Peter could see Cupid 
and Psyche throwing them kisses, Venus wav- 
ing her hand, Castor and Pollux staring in 
surprise, while from the windows whole regi- 
ments of Amazon chambermaids shook their 
shields in a thunderous farewell. 

Faster and faster Prue urged on the horse. 
She knew where the earth was. She had asked 
Cupid when they were out on the terrace, and 
she turned the horse that way. 

“But,” gasped Peter in her ear, “he’s a sky 
horse! Maybe he won’t want to go down to 
earth!” 
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“He shall take us just as far as he can,” said 
Prue. And on they galloped across the great 
broad sky, so fast that the earth seemed rushing 
up to meet them. Their earth! Their own dear 
home planet! 

Suddenly, however, Castor’s horse began to 
tremble. He neighed and tossed his mane. 
And then suddenly he stopped! Down went 
his head, up went his heels, and Peter and 
Prudence were thrown over his ears and found 
themselves falling through space! 
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The plunge downward was long and most 
unpleasant. It could not be said that either 
Peter or Prue was exactly frightened by it. 
They had been carried about the skies, and 
thrown about them, for that matter, in so many 
astonishing ways, that nothing surprised them 
any more, and it took a great deal to frighten 
them. 

But under no circumstances is it really pleas- 
ant to tumble through the air, and they both 
closed their eyes tight and held their breath 
hard. 

Then all at once they smelled a perfectly 
delicious smell that they had not had a sniff 
of for a long time—the smell of rain! The 
wonderful odor of wet poplar trees brushed by 
their faces. Then came the delicious scent of 
fresh-spaded moist earth. There was a gentle 
thump, and both opened their eyes, looked, 
and then cried for joy. 

They had fallen through the heart of a little 
summer shower. It was already over, and the 
sun was shining through the last raindrops and 
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making every tree and bush and blade of grass 
glitter as if set with diamonds. Never had the 
earth seemed so lovely. But, what was better 
yet, the two found that they had fallen right 
on the spot where they had been when the 
Home Fairy appeared to them. They were 
sitting side by side on the steps of Prue’s pretty 
modern home, while the comfortable square old 
brick house of the Pipers seemed actually to 
smile at them from across the street! 

The very first thought that entered each 
head was to go home! 

Prue turned and dashed up the steps to her 
door— Peter rushed headlong across the street 
toward his. 

And in exactly one minute by any watch 
they were both back again, hand in hand, 
crying and frightened. Neither of them had 
been able to get in! They could look at their 
homes all they wanted to, but it was very evi- 
dent that at present that was all they could do. 

Where, oh, where was the Home Fairy, with 
her great ring on which were the keys they 
needed so very much? 

“I suppose,’”’ said Peter bravely, ‘“‘that we 
must just start out and search the world for 
her, as we searched the sky. It—it’s sort of 
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hard to go away again, but I guess we can, if 
it’s to earn the right to come back to stay. 
Come on, Prue—let’s start. The sooner we 
go, the sooner we'll get back again, you know.” 

But Prue had an idea of her own. “Just 
wait, Peter,’’ she said. “I want to try some- 
thing. If what Woden said is really true, she 
must be near us this very minute.” . 

She stepped a little away from Peter, threw 
up her pretty dark head, and called as loudly 
as she could, ““O Home Fairy, we are back 
again, Peter Piper and I! We’ve gone tifl we 
are as tired as tired can be. We know now 
inatenemeris best. We never want. to run 
away again. Please, please, dear Home Fairy, 
come to us, and tell us if there is anything else 
for us to do before you can give us back the 
keys to our homes and the hearts of our families.”’ 

‘‘No, my dear, there’s not another thing for 
you to do,” said a pleasant voice right behind 
them. 

Whirling about, they saw the Home Fairy, 
sitting in the biggest and most comfortable 
chair there was on the Dean veranda. The 
broom and the mop that made her wings were 
propped against the side of the door, a neat 
pile of her other possessions was beside her, and 
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the great stocking bag was open on her lap, for 
she was mending the biggest hole the children 
had ever seen, in the heel of somebody’s sock. 
As the children stared at her, she smiled back 
over the top of her big round spectacles, which 
had slipped down to the tip of her little round 
nose. 

Both children felt as they stood there that 
the round, kindly blue eyes were looking 
through and through them, seeing everything 
that they had done or felt or thought through 
the whole of their trip. And very likely that 
was exactly what they were doing. 

For after a long, long time—as it seemed to 
the eager children—the Home Fairy nodded 
slowly, as if quite satisfied. Then she gave a 
brisk ‘‘Ahem!”’ and at once everything about 
her seemed to move. Those astounding spec- 
tacles of hers took themselves off her nose, 
folded themselves in mid-air, and slipped into 
her pocket. The big mending bag began danc- 
ing about on her lap, drawing into its big mouth 
all the scattered stockings and darning cotton 
and needles and things, and packing them away 
quickly and neatly in its own insides. Her 
broom and her mop straightened themselves, 
and marched to the right and left of her chair, 
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where they stood at attention, ready for use, 
while her feather duster and her rolling pin 
flew up and fastened themselves to her belt. 
It was very evident that the belongings of the 
Home Fairy expected her to go somewhere else 
very, very soon! And evidently they under- 
stood her. For she said, “‘I see that my task 
with you two is ended. I can’t tell you how 
delighted I am. You are quite through with 
running away, are you?”’ 

“Oh, yes!’ cried Peter and Prue together — 
those two who had once spent all their spare 
time doing that very thing! 

Suddenly two pairs of eyes, one bright blue, 
the other pansy dark, flew straight to something 
which the Home Fairy drew out from beneath 
her apron—a big key ring, crowded full of keys. 

“Do you think you would know yours?”’ 
she asked, with a gentle hint of laughter in her 
voice. 

“Of course—these,’’ and Peter put out his 
hand to touch the two newest and brightest. 
But the round little old lady shook her round 
little head. 

S.No; she said, rather sadly. “You're 
wrong, dear. There have been other children, 
and, worse still, many grown-ups, who have 
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grown tired of their homes since you two started 
away on your trip, and whose heart and home 
keys I have had to take from them. Those two, 
Peter, belong to a man and a woman who have 
given up their home to go and live in a big hotel 
where they’ll get nothing but show and noise, 
and ruin their nerves and their digestions. 
Here are your keys, dear—’way back here on 
iy Lino. 

She took the two keys off and held them in 
her hand. “You'll neither of you forget me, 
will you?”’ she asked. 

“No! Oh, no!—we couldn’t!’’ cried the 
children. 

She gave them the keys, and they grasped 
them close, only to find that suddenly the keys 
were no longer there! They seemed somehow 
to have melted right into the palms of their 
hands! 

“But we had them—vwe haven't lost them 
again, have we?”’ cried Prue tearfully. 

“No, no, dear —don’t worry,” said the Home 
Fairy. “Really happy, home-loving people don’t 
need keys—real keys. They carry the keys tc 
their homes and the hearts of their friends in their 


own hearts. You have yours safe and sound. 
Folds then) 
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The children promised, but found that they 
were talking to thin air. The little old lady’s 
mop and broom had sprung forward and popped 
themselves under her arms, she had given the 
queer wings just one flap, and vanished! As 
quickly and mysteriously as she had come into 
their lives, she had gone out of them again. 

For a moment the children looked after her — 
for a moment they looked silently at each other. 
And in the eyes of each stood tears, and each felt 
not only glad, but strangely solemn. 

Then Peter broke the spell. 

““Whoop-ee! Home again!’’ he cried, and 
got across that street more quickly than he had 
ever got across it before. 

Prue could hardly believe everything was over 
yet. Fascinated, she stood and watched to see 
what would happen to him Up the steps 
dashed Peter. He put his hands on the great 
old-fashioned double doors. Now—would they 
let him in? 

Would they, indeed! They popped open as 
if they themselves were delighted to do it, and 
before they shut behind him Prue saw quite 
plainly motherly, plump Mrs. Piper open her 
arms to her boy, while down the front stairs 
and from the great living room came running 
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the figures of Marcia and Nancy and Doris and 
es 

Prue waited to see no more. With a little 
gasp of joy she turned and flew up the steps and 
into the heart of her own home. 
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